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BRINGING HOME THE 


‘**ALTMARK" PRISONERS : 
THE DESTROYER THAT MADE THE 


The apoplectic exasperation of the Nazi Press and radio at the swift and 


som piete 
rescue carried out by H.M.S. “ Cossack’ on the night of February I¢ { over the 
300 British merchant officers and men from the German naval auxiliary and prison auth 
ship Altmark,”” in the Jéssing Fjord, Norway, is fully understandable if, as it 
seems, the unfortunate prisoners were to be paraded, in Roman fashion, a living 
advertisement for the earlier achievements of the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee and their 
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arrival 
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itmark rescue operations appear on later pages 
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DRAWS IN. 


AS THE ‘“COSSACK,"’ 


yermany made “a proof that the British Navy had been swept from 


However ur Admiralty had other views, and as the Norwegian 
apparently failed to fulfil their duties as neutrals in searching the 
and interning or liberating the prisoners, the British Navy took the 
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A FRIEND of mine, whenever he wishes to charter 
a vehicle to carry him from one part of London 
to another, does not sally out into the street as most 
men do and hail a passing taxi. For his principles 
forbid him this simple method of satisfying his desire 
for transport. Instead, he telephones—usually, one 
imagines, at much delay and inconvenience to him- 
self—to a neighbouring garage, and hires a private 
cab. In this way, he maintains, he performs a service 
to society by creating, in a wilderness of economic 
anarchy, a little island of stability and security. For 
the garage hire-service knows that it can rely on his 
custom, and the employment of its workers is rendered 
correspondingly certain. And 
so, necessarily, are the lives of 
those who are dependent on 
those workers. He underprops 
and _ stabilises the economic 
fabric of society by one more 
stable connection. A prosperous 
and contented state, he main- 
tains, is one interwoven of 
universal stable connections. 


This is an interesting point 
of view. It is one, of course, 
opposed to the whole trend of 
modern recent social develop- 
ment, which for more than a 
hundred years has been to 
substitute generalised and im- 
personal services for the more 
discriminating and _ personal 
economic connections of an 
earlier and more manageable 
age. But then my friend’s 
mind runs counter to most of 
the accepted canons of our age. 
When he buys a shirt or a hat, 
for instance, he invariably goes, 
like his father and grandfather 
before him, to a particular shop. 
For it is his contention that 
he finds satisfaction where the 
producer, the craftsman and the 
salesman can rely on constant 
customers. Loyalty, in his eyes, 
is the very life-blood of good 
trade. It is so also of a prosper- 
ous and contented society. My 
friend, in fact, is very old- 
fashioned. He is like Squire 
Hardcastle in ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer "’: he likes old books, 
old wine, and old friends better 
than new. He does so because 
he has proved them and found 
them to his taste. Because, in 
fact, he has sifted the wheat 
from the chaff. The modern 
world prefers to pool the wheat 
with the chaff. 


The vital distinguishing 
difference between the old and 
the new—by which last I really 
mean the  nineteenth-century 
progressive’s theory of human 
relationships—lies in this ques- 
tion of discrimination. One 
can either attach one’s heart, 
one's effort and one’s sense 
of duty and obligation’ to 
the little group or unit to 
which one feels one belongs, 
or attach them impartially to 
the whole world. One cannot 
very well do both. In earlier 
ages the choice made was 
always the same Men felt that they belonged 
to the tamily, the tribe or the nation. But with 
the dawn of Christianity there began to develop the 
first signs of a broader idealism In matters of the 
spirit, at any rate, men accepted the proposition 
that all those who confessed and called them 
selves Christians were all of equal value to one 
another But even that catholicism implied a 
large measure of discrimination For heathens 
and heretics were excluded. 
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THE MAN WHO “ cuT 


Captain P. L. 


ships in the last war 
H.M.S. “ Arethusa”’ 


out” THE 


and daring feat of navigation 


Third Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean Fleet. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Universalism as a popular creed really came in 
with the Utilitarians and economic laissez-faire. The 
good of the greatest number could be best attained, 
it was held, by removing anything that savoured of 
discrimination between man and man. The ring 
thus cleared, men would automatically grow richer, 
better and happier in free and unimpeded competition ; 
in other words, by using their elbows. The experi- 
ment, though it enriched the world for a season, was 
not in its social results a great success. Economically 
it was soon abandoned for internal legislation of a 
protective and socialist kind and for external protection 
by tariffs. This happened in almost every country. 





OF THE WAR AT SEA 


Vian, acting upon Admiralty orders, took his ship, the ‘‘ Cossack,” into Jéssing Fjord at night—a perilous 
and boarded the “ Altmark,’”’ avoiding her attempts to 1am. For these operations Captain 
Vian received the following message from Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty: ‘The force under your 
orders is to be congratulated on having in a single day achieved a double rescue, Britons from captivity and Germans 
from drowning.” (This refers to the saving of the crew of the German tanker “ Baldur.”’) 


Yet one bulwark of the gospel according to Manchester 
still survived unimpaired and continued to govern 
the new relationships of mankind. It was that in 
matters of trade there must be no discrimination by 
Government action between country and country. 
The necessity for fiscal protection was admitted, but 
only on condition that such protection should be 
equally levelled against all. A nation must not 
select whom it should trade with. It must take or 
exclude the goods of all alike, without favouritism 


“ ALTMARK ": CAPTAIN VIAN, HERO OF THE MOST THRILLING EXPLOIT 


Captain Vian saw service in four 

In 1935 he was given command of the 19th Destroyer Flotilla, and in 1937 he was appointed to 
for service as Flag Captain and Chief Staff Officer to Rear-Admiral Wells, then commanding the 
Captain Vian, who is 46, was at Osborne with the Duke of Windsor. (G.P.U.) 


or selectivity. For in all such matters discrimination 
was regarded as harmful. 


Under the old system of trading that prevailed 
before the Totalitarian States introduced those rigid 
methods of doing business with which we have all 
grown so painfully familiar, this economic univer- 
salism—which to many good Englishmen was almost a 
religion—was given universal effect to by the insertion 
of the Most Favoured Nation clause into every trade 
treaty. By this instrument, every country virtually 
promised to pass on to every other any tariff con- 
cessions it might obtain from any particular country. 
Every tariff reduction thus 
became automatically universal, 
and the goods of the whole 
world were allowed to compete 
on equal terms in every foreign 
market. The only discrimination 
that was allowed to a country 
was the right of reserving its 
internal markets for its own pro- 
ducers against all foreigners alike. 


It was perhaps a little 
curious how readily England, 
with her ancient aristocratic 
tradition and her passion for 
quality, accepted this liberal 
theory. A race of men who 
would never have dreamt of 
not exercising selectivity in the 
choice of a wife, a cigar, or a 
glass of port, agreed on semi- 
religious grounds to make no 
discrimination between peoples 
and regions with whom they 
traded. Being impressed by their 
obvious success and wealth, the 
rest of the world followed the 
example of the English. Among 
the greater nations, only France, 
with her strong and innate 
tendency to discriminate in all 
things between the civilised 
and the barbaric, refused to be 
bound in this way. For France 
preferred to do business only 
with those with whom she 
wished to do business. She con- 
tinued to select certain nations 
as her customers and vendors, 
just as in her drinking she 
selected some wines and rejected 
others. Which, perhaps, even 
as much as her peasant pro- 
prietorship, accounts for the 
fact that France, for all her 
frequent economic crises, has 
the most stable and unshakeable 
economy in Europe. 


For the dominating effect 
of the Most Favoured Nation 
principle in international trade 
was to favour general and 
haphazard economic connections 
and to make constant and par- 
ticular ones impossible. Since 
nations were forbidden to reserve 
their markets for one another, 
producers and traders were 
unable to rely on certain and 
permanent markets in any 
country but theirown. And the 
more, therefore, they tended to 
produce not for customers with 
a selective sense of quality, but 
for the world at large—-in other 
words, for a vast, indiscriminating and fluctuating 
multitude who would buy casually and buy cheap 
My friend, who has been to one tailor all his life and 
even feels he is unsettling society when he hails a 
strange taxi instead of hiring a familiar cab from an 
old acquaintance, is thus hopelessly out of tune with 
the happy-go-lucky world in which he lives. Whether 
he is struggling against the irresistible tide of progress 
or reverting in instinctive wisdom to an enduring 
principle of human relationships, only time can show 
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FREED FROM THE “‘ ALTMARK ”’ : TWO OF THE SIXTY-SEVEN 
LASCAR SEAMEN IMPRISONED WITH THE BRITISH. _(A.P.) 


I 


VER three hundred 
British seamen, freed 
from the ‘‘ Altmark,’’ were 
landed at Leith on Febru- 
ary 17 by the ‘* Cossack.” 
After landing, 250 were 
taken to hospitals in the 
district, but on the follow- 
ing day 150 were able to 
go to their homes. Many 
painfully vivid descriptions 
of life aboard the prison-ship 
have been given. There was, 
inevitably, appalling over- 
crowding; food was bad; 
there was a dreadful lack 
of fresh air; and sanitary 
conditions were vile. Water 
was scarce, since the con- 
densers had become faulty. 
Sleeping arrangements were 
apparently nil, and except 
for carpets taken from some 
of the cargoes seized, the 
men would have been sleep- 
ing on bare boards. And in 
these conditions some of the 
British seamen had remained 
since the middle of October. 
The only contact the cap- 
tured men had with the 
outside world was their 
tiny spyhole. Through this 
the men had the disappoint- 
ment of seeing the Norwe- 
gian officials’ departure. Not 
many hours later, however, 
rescue came, and through the 
same hole the fight between 
the British boarding party 
and the Nazis was watched 
with an eagerness which 
can only too well be 
imagined. 
“ ALTMARK " 
* COSSACK " GOT INTO LEITH. 
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THE JOYFUL HOMECOMING 
OF THE “ALTMARK” PRISONERS. 
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AN ‘“‘ ALTMARK ”’ PRISONER FOR TEN WEEKS : ENGINEER 
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DECEMBER 3—WITH A 
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HOMEWARD BOUND AT LAST: THREE OF THE RESCUED = 
BRITISH SEAMEN. (A.P.) 
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THE TRIUMPHANT RETURN OF THE GALLANT CRUISER “EXETER.” 











WITH TOPMASTS GONE, AND MANY HOLES COVERED BY PATCHES OF FRESH PAINT, 
BY THOUSANDS LINING THE WATER'S EDGE AT PLYMOUTH—DRAKE’S 


Many members of the “ Exeter's"’ 
docked at Plymouth. 
their explosions far 


crew had thrilling tales to tell when the cruiser 
Some told of how depth-charges were dropped by the cruiser, 
astern misleading the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee's"’ spotters into 
thinking that they were the fall of their salvos, and hopelessly throwing out their 
Meanwhile the “ Exeter" had got her chance to hammer the “ Admiral 
It was said that the “ Exeter's” first salvo went over, but that the 
second scored a direct hit on the control tower. The ‘ Admiral Graf Spee’s"’ fifth 
salvo was the worst, said an able seaman. It killed and wounded a ‘number of the 
Exeter's "' men “| was on the bridge when the salvo he explained. 


corrections 


Graf Spee." 


burst,” 


' 








THE “EXETER” 
“HOME PORT.”’ 


“Next to me were Bugler Hill and Seaman Bugler Squires. They were standing by 
the loud-speaker to communicate by bugle orders to the gun crews. Eight out of 
fifteen men in one crew were killed and the turret put out of action. ~“Lieut.-Com- 
mander Bowen-Manifold was standing on the bridge, leaning over a compass. The 
same shell-burst killed him and eight marines in B turret This was about a quarter 
of an hour after the action began. ‘ Ajax,’ ‘ Achilles’ and ‘ Exeter’ 
line astern when we sighted the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee.’ 


IS CHEERED 


were steaming 


* Ajax’ and ‘ Achilles" went 
full speed ahead and, much to the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee's’ surprise, we converged on 


her."" Many men spoke of the cheers of the wounded, as the ‘Admiral Graf Spee"’ 
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SPLINTER-HOLES IN THE FUNNELS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE 
WHEN SHE WAS REPEATEDLY HIT BY GERMAN 


Continued.) 
was hit, as the most 


poignant 
° 
‘Exeter's "’ 


thing in the fight the 
safe return by the campaign recently carried on by German propagandists 
to make out that she had been damaged, or beached. To the 
question, “Where is the ‘ Exeter’ ? the Navy has now given as crushing an 


answer as they did to that ill-judged question, “Where is the ‘Ark Royal'?” 
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Lord were at Plymouth and cheered the 
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and her topmasts were missing 
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Admiralty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
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“SPOOK HALL”: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WaR ARTIST 
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DRYING-OUT R.A.P, 
THE PARACHUTES- 


without an accompanying explanation, would guess what this | 
Captain de Grineau writes of it: ‘I made this drawing 

where the R.A.F. had utilised the local café 

‘El Dorado’; but when night fell, it was | 


Few readers, 
drawing represents. 
in a small village behind the lines, 
and dance-hall. This was called the 


renamed ‘Spook Hall,’ from the drooping 
out parachutes suspended from the ceiling. 
at least once a month, 


PARACHUTES—A PROCESS WHICH MUST BE REPEATED AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH—IN A FORMER 
“WHITE SPECTRAL FORMS” 


rows of white spectral forms 
Every parachute has to be 


drying- 
* released ° 


and hung up to dry out for forty-eight hours in a 
temperature of between 5S and 65 degrees. 


They are then repacked by trained 


HUNG FROM THE 
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FRENCH CAFE USED FOR DRYING-OUT R.AF. PARACHUTES. 


IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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CAFE IN PRANCE; THE TABLES, WHERE PEASANTS ONCE PLAYED DOMINOES, MAKING IDEAL PACKING PLATFORMS. 
CEILING—-HAVE WON FOR THE CAFE THE NAME OF “SPOOK HALL.” 


parachute packers, and redelivered to the squadrons from which they were | platforms, 40 ft. in length; and on these the parachutes are shown being refolded 
originally collected. Across the open space in “Spook Hall’ are grouped together | and replaced in their casings by expert craftsmen. When parachutes are repacked 
dozens of small tables. On these in peaceful times, peasants used to play | in the open, instead of the tables, huge regulation packing ground-sheets are 


dominoes and drink their vin ordinaire. Now the tables make ideal packing | stretched out on the ground by the R.A.F. men.” 
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RECONNAISSANCE FLIGHTS. 








By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


tw newspapers have made us all familiar with 

the term ‘‘ reconnaissance flights ’’ and with the 
feats of our airmen as they soar to heights of thousands 
of feet and, at will, swoop down with incredible speed. 
The flight at great altitudes enables the pilot to reach 
his objective unobserved, while in the downward 
swoop he is enabled to discover the whereabouts of 
his quarry, which may lead—and, indeed, often does— 
to a desperate fight in mid-air. And in reading of 
these I am constantly reminded of their only rivals— 
the soaring birds, which are of many types. 

Some of these, apparently, soar because it pleases 
them, from the mere “ joy of living,’’ while others 
have a definite ‘‘ purpose ’’—the capture of food. 
There are, however, no hard-and-fast rules to be 
drawn either between the different forms of flight or 
the incentives which determine them. But a broad, 
general survey of this theme brings out some 
extremely interesting aspects of bird life in this 
matter of their flight and, especially so when the 
capture of food is concerned, of their marvellous 
powers of sight. 

Let me begin with the vultures, of which it should 
be borne in mind there are two types, known as the 
Old and the New World vultures. They are mem- 
bers of two quite distinct stocks and only very re- 
motely related. Their resemblances have come about 
as responses to precisely similar modes of living. 
Darwin and Longfellow have both given us most 
accurate and most vivid descriptions of the flying 































2. A FISH-EATING BIRD WHICH SOARS IN ITS SEARCH 

FOR FOOD, BE THE SCENE OF ITS HUNTING A RIVER, A 

LAKE, OR THE SEA: THE OSPREY (PANDION), WHICH, 

HOWEVER, DOES NOT ASCEND TO SUCH GREAT HEIGHTS 
AS THE VULTURES. 


feats of the New World vultures, which display powers 
of soaring unsurpassed by any other birds. 

Longfellow sang the song of the vulture in 
stately verse: 

Never stoops the soaring vulture 

On his quarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison, 

But another vulture watching 

From his high aerial look-out 

Sees the downward plunge and follows, 
And a third pursues the second 
Coming from the invisible ether, 

First a speck, and then a vulture, 

rill the air is thick with pinions. 

Darwin, in his wonderful ‘ Journal of a Voyage 
Round the World,”’ gives a marvellously vivid word- 
picture of the largest and most interesting of all the 
vultures, the condor of the Andes, one of the largest of 
flying birds, having a wing-span of something over 12 ft.: 

When the condors are wheeling in a flock round 
and round any spot, their flight is beautiful. Except 
when rising from the ground, I do not recollect ever 
having seen one of these birds flap its wings. Near 
lima. | watched several, for nearly half an hour, 
without once taking off my eyes: they moved in 
large, sweeping circles, descending and ascending, 
without giving a single flap.”’ He is describing here 
‘joy-tlight " from pure 
exuberance of spirits, and in this they recall some 
other birds of powerful flight, such as the adjutant 
stork But elsewhere in his narrative he comments 


what we may term a 


wy the smaller relatives of the condor, which, in like 


manner, ascend to dizzy heights, not for sportive 
reasons, but to glean information as to the whereabouts 
of a meal. And this they gain by watching other 
individuals of his species, several miles distant, in 































I. ONE OF THE LARGEST OF FLYING BIRDS, AND HAVING 

A WING-SPAN OF 12 FT.: THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONDOR, 

WHOSE WONDERFUL SOARING POWERS HAVE BEEN 

GRAPHICALLY DESCRIBED BY DARWIN IN HIS FAMOUS 
JOURNAL, 


The condor soars partly, apparently, for enjoyment and 

partly on the look-out for food. en soaring at a 

great height these birds keep an eye on others of their 

species on the same quest, but two or three miles away. 
As soon as one plunges down the rest follow. 


Photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


like manner hunting for signs of a feast. 
At last, as Longfellow describes, one sights 
prey and plunges earthward. Thus guided, 
all the others, each following his neighbour, 
flock to the feast. 

The buzzard and the raven are wonder- 
fully proficient in the art of soaring, and their 
performances can sometimes be watched 
among the hills of Westmorland or in parts 
of Cornwall and Wales. In days gone by 
one could have added the kite to this list of 
our native soaring birds. But, largely owing 
to the greed of the ‘ egg-collector,’’ the kite is 


4. REMARKABLE FOR THE VIVID RED COLORATION OF 

irs FEET, AND THE SHORTNESS OF ITs TAIL: THE 

BATELEUR EAGLE (HFLOTAR\US), WHICH IS AN EXPERT 
IN THE ART OF SOARING, 


The Bateleur Eagle’s expertness in soaring seems to show that a 
long tail is not essential for this form of flight In the albatross 
the tail is also conspicuously short. 


now almost extinct as a British bird But to see the 
past-masters In this art one must turn to the pelicans, 


the adjutant stork, and the vultures hese last, as 


I have said, commonly soar at the urge of hunger 
rather than for pure enjoyment. 

Some of the birds of prey mount up into the sky 
to gain a survey of the chances of food beneath them. 
The kestrel, or ‘“‘ hover-hawk,” is one of these, and 
may often be seen suspended on rapidly vibrating 
wings over the same spot as he searches the ground 
below for mice, shrews, small birds, and beetles. No 
sooner does he sight his prey than he turns earthwards 
with a plunge, and rarely misses. The harriers, as 
their name implies, quarter the ground from a yard 
or two above and pounce on their victims. 

The gannet and the frigate-bird (Fregata) and 
the terns hunt after a similar fashion, flying, with the 
exception of the gannet, at no great height above 
the water, and pouncing on their prey. The frigate- 
bird catches small fish and cuttle-fish after this manner. 
But a large proportion of its food is obtained by sheer 
robbery. He is one of the Hitlers of the sea! He 
waits for the gannets returning to their nesting-sites 
gorged with food and gives chase. The wretched 
victim does its best to evade this pursuit, and com- 
monly, to end it, disgorges the food intended for its 
young. And so swift is the flight of this pirate of the 
seas that he will catch what falls before it reaches the 
water! Our great skua preys after the same fashion 
on the gulls returning from the feeding-grounds. 

Another form of soaring flight is displayed by the 
albatross, which, once on the wing, will sail for hours 
in great wide circles, with never a beat of the wings, 


3. THE AFRICAN EARED VULTURE (OTOGYPS AURICULARI‘S), 
WHICH, LIKE ALL THE VULTURES, BOTH OF THE OLD 


AND 
THE NEW WORLD, ASCENDS TO GREAT HEIGHTS IN THE 
SEARCH FOR FOOD—DEAD OR DYING ANIMALS. 

As with the condor, the African Eared Vulture watches other 


vultures, and as soon as one plunges the rest follow. 


apparently for pure enjoyment. But fishes and 
cuttle-fish at the surface of the water are seized with 
a downward plunge when opportunity offers. This 
peculiar kind of flight is apparently due to the long, 
narrow, “ ribbon-like ’’ wings, which have an expanse 
of over 11 feet. It has relatively the longest arm and 
the shortest hand of all flying birds, contrasting with 
those other “ ribbon-winged "’ birds, the swifts and 
humming-birds, which have, relatively, the shortest 
arm and the longest hand among flying birds. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the amazing 
powers of sight which these birds must possess, for 
they have often to seize small prey, travelling almost 
as swiftly as their pursuers. Think of the swifts and 
swallows catching tiny flies in mid-air, or of the kestrel 
plunging down to seize mice and shrews which it has 
been able to descry moving about in long grass, or of 
the spotted fly-catcher, perched on a post or bough, 
dashing forth and catching passing flies, and returning 
at once to its “ look-out.’” But more than this. The 
nightjar and the owls hunt at twilight or even in the 
dark, catching with the greatest ease their favourite 
food—moths and beetles in the case of the nightjar, 
and rats, mice, shrews and beetles in the case of the 
owls, the beetles being caught on the wing. 

In all birds the eyeball is encircled by a ring of 


overlapping bony plates—the “ sclerotic "’ plates—-serv- 


ing to focus the eyes by rapidly changing the convexity 
of the transparent surface of the eye covered by the 
eyelids. In the owls and eagles these foc ussing-plates 
are of great size and concave 
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luxury liners escorted by British, 

French, Australian and New Zealand 
warships. ‘‘ The Royal Navy,” said 

Mr. Churchill, “ have been proud 

to carry the famous Anzacs once 

again across the ocean.’ ‘ They 

are going to be as good,” said Mr. = us 
Eden on his return to England on r 
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ARCTIC SCENES IN SNOW- AND ICE-BOUND EUROPE. 
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WINTER SCENE IN ONE 
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PLEASANTEST SUMMER CAPITALS: SNOW PILED 


DRIFTS IN A MAIN STREET OF BUDAPEST. (Times.) 
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SUFFERS THE FATE 
OF SHACKLETON’S 
‘“ ENDEAVOUR ”” IN 
THE ANTARCTIC : 


THE ICE AND SUNK 
IN THE RIVER WAAL, 
Planet. 
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HILLING testi- 
mony of what 

the Censor permits us 
to describe (since Sir 
Samuel Hoare used 
the words in a Not- 
tingham address on 
February 17) as 
‘these bitter days 
of a cruel winter ”’ is 
provided by the pic- 
tures reproduced 
here of February 
scenes in Northern 
and Central Europe, 
where conditions 
have in many cases 
been the worst ex- 
perienced for a cen- 
tury. In fact, for 
Holland, which—as 
the Breughels, Van 
Ostade, and other 
Netherlands painters 
demonstrated—is not 
used to a mild winter, 
an agency message 
declares that this has 
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THE SEVEREST FEBRUARY FOR A CENTURY: 
THE DANUBE FROZEN OVER FROM GERMANY TO THE BLACK SEA. 
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THE ICY GRIP OF THE 
WORST EUROPEAN 
WINTER FOR A 
CENTURY: A VIEW 
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been ‘the worst 
in her history,”’ and 
traffic on her water- 
ways has been para- 
lysed, while great 
ice-floes have men- 
aced ships and houses 
on the canal and 
river banks. The 
mighty Danube, 
which covers over a 
thousand miles in its 
long course to the 
Black Sea, has been 
frozen for the first 
time for many years 
for practically its 
entire length, and 
scenes recalling illus- 
trations from books 
on Polar exploration 
have been witnessed 
on the ice-blocked 
river, and in the 
Hungarian and 
former Austrian 
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THE DANUBE FROZEN FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA RUMANIANS { 
DRAWING SLEDGES, CROSSING THE RIVER FROM OLTENITA TO TURTUCAIA. (Keystone.) } 
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““ADMIRAL’S WIFE”: By CECIL ASPINALL-OGLANDER.* 


DMIRAL BOSCAWEN, son of Lord Falmouth, and 
grandson of Arabella Churchill by her marriage to 
Colonel Godfrey, was born in 1711, and was just under 
fifty when he died. But he was “ Old Dreadnought "’ to 
the sailors, and he crowded so much into his naval life, 
from Portobello and Finisterre to the resounding victories 
of Louisburg and Lagos, that he was one of the chief 
national heroes when he died exhausted ; and an immor- 
tality of glory was predicted for him. Much has happened 
since, including Nelson; but he was a modest man, and 





tA SEVIGNE D'ANGLETERRE "’ — AND A WORTHY 
DESCENDANT OF JOHN EVELYN, THE DIARIST: FANNY 
BOSCAWEN—ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AND 
DEVOTED IF NOT THE MOST BEAUTIFUL-—OF WIVES IN 
HISTORY. ON HER WRIST IS THE ADMIRAL’S MINIATURE. 


“The children improve daily in beauty,’’ Mrs. Boscawen writes 
in one of her letters. ‘‘With me ‘tis not so... .” She was, 
however, generally accounted attractive. Not only in England did 
her friends compare her letters to those of Mme. de Sevigné—in 
France she was described as “La Sevigné d’Angleterre.” 
(From the Painting at Bill Hill.) 


he would not mind if at this date attention were redirected 
to his achievements by the publication of the letters written 
to him by his enchanting wife. 

Frances Boscawen, though her father had taken the 
name of Glanville, was an Evelyn of the diarist’s family, 
and it was at Wooton that she and the sailor first met, 
she eighteen and he nine years older. It was four years 
before they married ; the preposterous Jenkins’s Ear War 
was on, and he was mostly at sea. But after first meeting, 
neither thought of anyone else, and when they had been 
six years married and had three children, she recovered 
the atmosphere neatly and sweetly in a missive to her 
husband months away in Indian waters : “* As our Inn was 
the White Hart, I could not help looking for the chamber 
where we spent a night—the first I had ever spent at an 
Inn. Does my love remember it? I likewise called you 
to mind at the Duke of Marlborough's island (as, indeed, 
I do at most places). I knew you had been there, for one 
evening, long since, when you and I loved one another and 
told it only by our eyes, I remember being greatly dis- 
appointed with not finding you at Lucy's; but you soon 
entered and I revived. You told us you had been to the 
island aforesaid and gave us such a description of it that, 
when I saw it, I recollected the painter and found his 
picture was just. Particularly I remember your descrip- 
tion of the grotesque figures of monkeys fishing, etc.” 
That comes from a journal she kept and sent off when 
Boscawen was in Indian waters. Some is missing; but 
happily “ at least a half has survived the voyage to India 
and back again, the wreck of the Admiral’s flagship in a 
hurricane, and all the other risks of a hundred and ninety 
years”; and her communications to the Admiral still in 
Boscawen possession are here supplemented by documents 
possessed by other descendants, including the Oglanders 
of Nunwell, 

But the letters to the Admiral are the backbone of the 
book. The love in the passage I have quoted pervades 
everything, expressed sometimes ardently and sometimes 
with a smile, as when she says of walks with another 
sailor's wife: ‘I carry his wife out airing and we talk of 
our husbands. She seems excessively fond of hers, and 
therefore cannot be very happy, poor young woman!” 
But her affection is shown less by protestations than by 


** Admiral’s Wife.” Being the Life and Letters of the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Boscawen from 1719 to 1761, By Cecil Aspinall-Oglander. 
Illustrated (Longmans ; 128. 6d.) 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the care she took to cheer and amuse his hard and exiled 
life. The least of her letters never looks ‘‘ dashed off” ; 
her style was easy, but her phrases and subjects were con- 
sidered ; and if her pages never smell of the lamp, many 
hours of lamplight were shed upon them. She never failed 
to keep him in touch—though sometimes it would be eighteen 
months before she could hope for an answer—with all the 
little things at home: the children’s lessons, games and 
ailments, the servants’ doings, the progress of gardens 
and fields, household expenses (she complained once that 
meat was fourpence a pound), and even burst pipes and 
plumbers. But if she went a journey—there was one 
trip which included a jolly stay at Oxford and a visit, 
rudely received, to Blenheim—there were long and lively 
descriptions. Sometimes there are almost “ set pieces,” 
as when she describes a young mare leading an old horse 
astray and galloping him all over the country. Less often 
she is eloquent at some length and with many pretty 
touches, as when she is waiting with hope deferred: “I 
had so depended upon your coming day by day (having 
very brisk Westerly winds) that a month more seems an 
age, and to pass it here I cannot. Not that my hosts are 
not very kind to me, but that this place of all others would 
be most irksome after such a disappointment. For here 
is the sea, and here are ships; and men of war come in 
daily, but not the ship which my eyes have ached in looking 
for every day upon Southsea Common, spying for sails 
around St. Helen’s point. 
This was my favourite 
occupation, but Othello’s 
occupation ’s gone, so I 
go too. Mr. Edward to 
Eton and I to Hatch- 
lands, where I shall see 
my dear little fellow ; 
examine the state of my 
harvest with fear, for we 
have had severe and 
frequent rains; see to 
that which remains, and 
stay at home while all 
hands, and all hoofs, are 
employed to get it in; 
keep good hours, and 
try whether, by early 
rising and going to bed, 
I can secure such an 
embonpoint as will render 
me pleasing in the sight 
of my dearest lord. 
These will be my pre- 
occupations for the next 
thirteen days, and I 
shall return here on the 


oe 
12th September to take THE GREAT  LETTER-WRITER’S 
THE RT. HON. EDWARD BOSCAWEN, P.C., M.P., 
ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE— WHOSE NAME, 
whither my eyes and HORACE WALPOLE PROPHESIED, 
THE TALK OF FUTURE AGES. 
Boscawen was one of the most distinguished sailors 


of the eighteenth century. He was Pitt's favourite 
Admiral; and after his triumphant victories at Louis- 


up my post once more 
by the side of the sea, 


my hopes will be con- 
tinually turned.” 
But she is never 





Frederick, which supplied them with nonsense for the day, 
the longest I ever passed. My daughter wisely went to 
sleep, and I had nothing to do but regret that I was awake.” 
With country neighbours at the door she ceases a letter : 
‘* Adieu, my love. There’s a sound of coaches and the 
hour of cats approaches.” And, reporting a Thackerayan 
marriage, she writes, with a distinct touch of her time: 
‘* Mrs. Roche, Commander Brown’s daughter, is going to 
be married to Capt. O’Hara, whom we are told intends 
to eat off plate, and has bought a very handsome service 
for that purpose. Without having the honour to know 
the gentleman, one may venture to prophesy that, with 
that Irish name and that Irish wife, he ’ll certainly come 
to the necessity of eating plates and all.” That might 
almost be Horace Walpole. 

The Admiral died in January 1761. Fanny Boscawen 
survived him for. nearly half a century. The American 
War of Independence passed, and the French Revolution, 
and she died in the year of Trafalgar—she might have 
agreed with Signor Mussolini’s recent sombre remark that 
war is the normal state of Europe. She had private griefs, 
too. Of her three sons, the eldest died at twenty-seven, 
and the second, a sailor, was drowned young. The youngest 
succeeded his uncle as Lord Falmouth; and one of the 
daughters became Duchess of Beaufort. Throughout that 
period she kept her salon, extended her friendships, and 
wrote her letters. So charming is her company that I 





HUSBAND : MRS. BOSCAWEN’S YOUNGER) DAUGHTER : 

ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
(From the Painting at Bill Hill.) 

WOULD BE 

hope that Mr. Aspinall-Oglander may write 

a second volume covering the rest of her 

life and containing as many letters as pos- 


saccharine. Only once burg and Lagos Bay, Walpole prophesied that his sible. The Admiral won't be there—but 
does she speak with name would be iy of future pn even in this volume he exists chiefly as an 
asperity, and that about (From the Painting ; Sir gomee ‘eynolds absent stimulus to her pen, for his letters 
Admiral Byng, whom ro res 7 


she disliked at sight. But, as might be expected from her 
period, sex and intelligence, she was well able to be gently 
malicious. Staying with her stepmother, she remarks : 
“Madame Glanville had been at Court with Madame 





ROBERT ADAM'S FIRST COMMISSION FOR INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HATCHLANDS——-WAS GIVEN HIM BY MRS. BOSCAWEN IN THE SEVENTEEN-FIFTIES. 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS If AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


to his wife have all been lost—a very great 
pity, for it would have been pleasant to have had 
direct expressions of those qualities of mind and heart 
which he must have possessed to have evoked such 
delicious responses. But the later letters, and letters to 
others than her husband, would 
have a wider range. For all her 
extraordinary talent in varying 
even the slightest expressions of 
love and the slightest statements 
about domestic doings and the 
children’s health, there is a certain 
restriction, if not monotony, of 
theme in her letters to the 
Admiral; presumably she knew 
what he wanted, namely, details 
which would make vivid to him 
the home and family from which he 
was for such long periods away. 
As for her, she had all—except 
for physical beauty, in which, as 
she often jestingly remarked to her 
husband, she was lacking—she had 
all the graces. Hannah More com- 
pared her letters to Mme. de 
Sevigné’s ; Reynolds and Johnson 
were her friends. Sir William 
Forbes spoke of *“ the strength of 
her understanding, the poignancy 
of her humour, and the brilliancy 
of her wit.” This might have 
been said of many far from flawless 
characters. But it is remarkable 
when we couple it with the tribute 
of Mrs. Montagu, whose sharp eye 
and tongue were seldom so com 
pletely disarmed. “I was very 
happy in her company, and we 
really looked very foolish at part 
ing. ... She is one of the few 
whom an unbounded prosperity 
Continued on pare 25° 
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AN EERIE PERSPECTIVE “DOWN BELOW” IN 


THE MAGINOT LINE. 











REMINISCENT OF A PIRANESI—OR “THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME”’: 





A MAGINOT GALLERY, WITH MEN STANDING READY 


BESIDE THE ENTRANCES OF MAGAZINES. 


The echoing galleries of the Maginot Line, with their interminable vistas and eerie 
shadows, may yet bring renown to a twentieth-century equivalent of Piranesi—who 
made his fame with studies of cavernous architecture It is interesting to compare 
this stark-looking photograph with the drawings made by Captain de Grineau in 
the galleries of the Line, and particularly that published in our issue of January 27, 


showing a busy junction ‘ down below,"’ resounding to the clank of trolleys, the 
rattle of small arms and—somewhat surprisingly—the jingle of bicycle-bells But 
it is above all to the surrealists that we must turn for a similitude of this scene, and 
find a likeness of a fantastic perspective (said to symbolise claustrophobic yearning) 


and regularly spaced robot figures, each with a shadow towering beside him. (Keystone) 
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A* American correspondent 
suggests that her compatriots 
are wearied of excessive politeness 
from this side of the Atlantic. She 
considers that the large number 
of them who read this paper 
would be interested in a com- 
pletely frank British view of the 
attitude of the United States 
towards the war. By and large, she believes that 
there is no nation less touchy or which welcomes 
more heartily an honest opinion, and at the same 
time no nation more suspicious of flattery or more 
keen to search amidst pleasant generalities for the 
criticism left unspoken or unwritten. Now, it is 
obvious that what we in this country say about the 
United States in private often differs very markedly 
from our public utterances. I cannot claim that 
my own opinion is representative, but I have not 
found it to differ to any great extent from that of 
the majority of my acquaintances. I will try to 
set it down with sincerity and no more of politeness 
than is essential to decent criticism. 
First of all, let me say that while national bene- 
ficence and charity too often shows itself to be 
influenced by national interests, that of America in 


THE 





AID GIVEN QUICKLY IS AID GIVEN TWICE: AN AMERICAN-SWEDISH VOLUNTEER WHERE INDIVIDUAL HUMANITARIAN IMPULSE HAS OUTDISTANCED 
SKI-ING REGIMENT WHKH HAS~ JOINED THE _ FINNISH 
RUSSIAN INVADER. (Wide World.) 


Europe has generally been free from them ; 
in fact, wholly altruistic. It was, for 
exainple, sheer good-heartedness which led 
to the noble work in Belgium during the 
last war associated with the name of 
Herbert Hoover. The contribution of 
Wilson to the settlement may have been 
marred by unwisdom and lack of tact— 
not the highest of American virtues—but 
it is to be doubted whether any statesman 
associated with Versailles was so strongly 
inspired by zeal for the good of mankind 
in general. And yet the United States con- 
tributed not a little to wreck the settle- 
ment. The refusal to honour the President’s 
cheque led to Great Britain’s refusal to 
guarantee France's security single-handed, 
and that in turn led to the adoption by 
France of a policy which did not conduce 
to European amity. Passing by the work 
of Dawes we come to that of Kellogg, ten 
years after the last war. The pact to outlaw 
war as an instrument of national policy was 
likewise nobly inspired and for a moment 


FLESH 


though its promise was only too soon belied. 
One cannot link cause and effect so closely 
in this case as in that of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the blame for misunderstand- 
ings and clashes of policy over the Sino-Japanese crisis 
may have to be shared between Great Britain and 
France on the one hand and the United States on the 
other. At all events, the prestige of the United States 
as a disinterested mediator declined, the Kellogg Pact 
went into galloping consumption, and the United 
States became more and more chary of committing 
itself and more and more cautious, save always in 
advice and exhortation 

In this last respect Americans certainly did not 
remain mute. A_ study of large sections of the 
American Press during the two years preceding the 
outbreak of the present war is illuminating. Far 
more so, however, is the evidence of those who saw 
the correspondence which poured into the offices of 
certain British newspapers during the same period. 
We were told that we had forfeited the right to 
America’s respect, that we were decadent, heartless 
and selfish. Was it cowardice, or mere stupidity, 
or a secret understanding with the Nazis, we were 
isked, which prevented us from facing the aggressor 


objectives.” 
bombed, but there has been no further word of protest from America. 
direct assistance is forthcoming from America, there can be no doubt where American 


sympathy lies, and the traditionally humanitarian sentiment of Americans has resulted in 
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WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


as he seized his prey? The Prime Minister of this 
country came in for particularly bitter treatment, and 
latterly his presentation on news-reels was frequently 
received with booing. The burden of the song was 
that we ought to go in and fight. Well, at last we 
decided to go in and fight. We may have left it 
rather late, but there were logical reasons for the 
delay. And it must be said that the United States 
hailed the decision with generous sympathy. Prac- 
tically the whole country, and certainly almost all 
the Press, revised their views in haste. We were 
warmly praised and congratulated. Everyone wished 
us well. And this view has survived six months of 
war, though feeling is no longer quite so universally 
on our side, and hints of our “‘ imperialistic designs ”’ 
have begun to appear here and there. Perhaps we 
are in part ourselves to blame. German propaganda 
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ARMY TO RESIST THE 


STATES. 
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cause; for our direct interests in 
Poland, if separated from the 
ideals of liberty and decency, are 
not very much closer than those 
of the United States. 

Another aspect of American 
opinion has surprised us. If senti- 
ment bound the United States more 
closely to one European State than 
any other, it was to Finland. The Russian aggression 
against that gallant and blameless nation was regarded 
with horror. Again there were demands in some Ameri- 
can quarters as to what we were going to do about it. 
We have done something and are preparing to do 
much more, we who have so much else upon our 
hands, we who restored ourselves to America’s good 
opinion by assuming with France the burden of a 
far greater-task of which America approved—for us. 
But on the whole most of us had appreciated her 
desire to keep out of that bigger conflict. Now, we 
thought, American generosity will have its chance. 
There will be no need to fight for Finland ; whatever 
the United States may send her in supplies or in 
volunteers, neither Russia nor Germany will regard 
the action as calling for a declaration of war. 
Altruism and idealism will for once be able to play 





OFFICIAL CAUTION : 


VOLUNTARY AMERICAN AMBULANCE WORKERS TRANSPORTING FINNISH WOUNDED FROM 


THE FRONT TO FIELD DRESSING-STATIONS. (Wide World.) 





ee 


BLOOD AGAINST 


Since then every town of consequence throughout 


concrete aid to Finland's sufferers. 


has not had much effect in the United States, but 
German publicity has had a good deal, whereas our 
own has been insufficient in both quality and quantity. 
And in one respect American opinion has definitely 
altered: ideas of intervention in the conflict have 
receded. America has not got as far as saying, “ A 
plague on both your houses! ’’ and lovers of freedom 
and fair play trust she never will; but she is inclined 
to say that Europeans in general are hopeless, and that 
the first essential is to keep the New World outside 
their bloodthirsty quarrels. We were first poltroons, 
then knights-errant. We have not lost the quality 
of the latter, but there is less prospect that those 
who egged on the whilom poltroons and applauded 
the knights-errant will come to their aid. This is 
not magnificent, but it is war. As the realities of 
war are brought home to Americans, they are naturally 
anxious to avoid it if possible. Yet if our cause was 
right in the past it is not less right to-day, when 
Nazi iniquities in Poland have deepened the blackness 


of Germany's record It is also theoretically America’s 


A STORM OF STEEL”: COLONEL VILLAMO, OF THE 
FINNISH ARMY, DISPLAYING THE ARMS ON CAPTURED RUSSIAN TANKS TO MEMBERS 
OF EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER'S FINNISH RELIEF COMMITTEE. (L.N.A.) 

On the outbreak of undeclared war in Finland, President Roosevelt himself secured a promise 
seemed to be the dawn of a better world, from the Red “liberators’ that bombing would only take place “of definite military 

Finland has been repeatedly 
However, 


their part without fear of any unfortunate 
consequences, and the United States will be 
only too happy to take off our hands a duty 
which we are so ill-equipped to carry out. 
Alas! promise has outrun performance. The 
aid provided for Finland has been, to put 
it delicately, moderate, and even what has 
been accorded has been sharply criticised. 
Once again, admiration has been warmly 
expressed, but however warm admiration 
may be, its heating power is low. America 
is still nervous lest dealings with belligerents, 
declared or undeclared, should involve her 
in dangerous entanglements. Yet she has 
not wholly refrained from the despatch of 
potential war material: machinery for the 
manufacture of armaments, tin, copper, 
molybdenum ore for steel. These have 
recently been sent—to Russia. People who 
fancy their journalistic abilities, as I do in 
my vainer moments, feel they could produce 
some pretty imaginary articles for American 
papers on the supposition that the rdles of 
Great Britain and the United States had 
been reversed. 

etd Such are some of the reflections which 
arise in at least one British mind. Just or 
unjust, they are apposite in view of the 
coming European visit of Mr. Sumner Welles. 
We have been told that his mission is to inform the 
President what is taking place in Europe, and are ready 
to believe it, though perhaps slightly astonished in view 
of the present high quality of the American diplomatic 
service. But we are inclined to wonder whether it may 
not have a secondary object, to avoid the necessity of 
doing anything at all for some time to come. How- 
ever that may be, we cannot conceive that President 
Roosevelt should lend himself to any manceuvres 
for a patched-up peace, because that would amount 
to condonation of the crimes which his country has 
so roundly condemned. Apart from that issue, the 
case to the minds of most of us appears simple. If 
America should decide to make this quarrel hers, 
then she has every right to play a part in its settle- 
ment and her presence will be welcome. Otherwise 
it would be better for us to do the business in our own 
benighted way. The worst calamity of all would be 
that she should be allowed to mould our Old World 
nearer to her heart's desire and then leave us to deal 
with the resultant hybrid, as she did twenty vears ago 
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a THE WAR ON THE “SCANDINAVIAN FRONT”: 
FINNISH SCENES OF RED DEFEAT. 














RUSSIAN GUNS AND OTHER MOBILE MATERIAL CAPTURED ON THE FRONT N.E. 
OF LAKE LADOGA. ON FEBRUARY 19 THE WIPING OUT OF YET ANOTHER RUSSIAN 
DIVISION, THE 18TH, WAS REPORTED FROM THIS FRONT. (S. and G.) 








LONG AFTER THE ACTUAL FIGHTING HAD CEASED: CLEARING UP THE WRECKAGE—AND 
SALVAGING SOVIET LIGHT GUNS—LEFT AFTER THE BATTLE OF SUOMUSALMI. THE DEAD 
HORSE, UNPUTREFIED, IS A MUTE PROOF OF THE BITTER COLD. (S. and G.) 
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STRETCHING AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE: A LONG LINE OF ’ 
CAPTURED SOVIET ARMOURED CARS, APPARENTLY UNDAMAGED— -* \ P+ ; a 
Z AND PERHAPS NOW USED AGAINST THE INVADER. (Planet.) i a a 
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re ee ey iat ee Se eee GOYA-ESQUE IN HORROR—A TANGLED PILE OF RUSSIAN CORPSES ON THE SALLA FRONT, 
FROZEN SOLID ALMOST BEFORE RIGOR MORTIS HAD SET IN. ON THE RIGHT 


MEMBER OF THE FINNISH RED CROSS. (Keystone.) 


IS A 
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: A FINNISH CHURCH BURNING FIERCELY FROM A_ RUSSIAN INCENDIARY BOMB— f % A RELIC OF THE FINNS’ GREATEST VICTORY HITHERTO, AT SUOMUSALMI, IN EARLY 

? PERHAPS RELEASED FROM A “ MOLOTOV BREADBASKET,”” AS ILLUSTRATED LAST WEEK. . JANUARY, WHEN THE RUSSIAN 44TH DIVISION WAS DESTROYED A BATTERED SOVIET 

f THE TOWN BOMBED IS UNSPECIFIED. (Keystone.) } H ARMOURED CAR, ICE AND SNOW-BOUND S. and G) 

eS ‘a EE a ne ee a ae ee £ i Z 
As we write, the Finns claim an important victory north-east of Lake Ladoga, in |} was destroyed Three Russian divisions have now been wiped out—the 44th, the 
which the 18th Division was completely destroyed This division had been hard 163rd (a fortnight previous to Suomusalmi), and now the [8th This last Finnish 
pressed for many weeks; and the Russian losses are said to number 15,000 Material victory comes at an opportune moment when, after fantastically heavy barrages 
taken includes 20 tanks, 36 guns, 25 motor-cars, 17 tractors, 200 other vehicles and | in the Summa sector 300,000 shells were fired in one day, figures rresponding to 
32 field-kitchens This booty compares not unfavourably with that obtained after | those of the battle of the Somme—the Soviet had taken various advance Finnish 


the Finnish victory at Suomusalmi in early January, when the Soviet 44th division positions, claiming to have captured 47 of these since February 1! 
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“PREPARE TO BOARD!”—THE “COSSACK” RUNNING A 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, G. H. Davis, From Data SUPPLIE 
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meme —— 


WITH THE HUGE, IMPOSING BULK OF THE PRISON-SHIP LOOMING UP BENEATH THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS ON THE 
OP THE “ALTMARK” AND BREAKING THROUGH THE ICE-FLOEBS., PREVIOUSLY THE “ ALTMARK” HAD TRIED TO RAM THR 


The “ Cossack's"’ rescue of the 300-odd British seamen is an episode in the alongside was going astern. A moment later she went hard aground. The | statio 
true Marryat tradition and it depended for its success largely on the skilful ** Cossack "’ came grating up against her starboard side, and the forward down 
handling of the destroyer by its commander, Captain Vian Our artist's boarding-party that had been assembled on the forecastle rushed across as the E 
drawing takes up the story at the point when the ‘* Cossack "’ had steamed the ships came together. Lieut.-Commander Turner, shouting ‘‘ Come on! retur 
up the fjord, breaking through the ice-floes, and was close to the ** Altmark. Follow me!"’, leaped across the intervening eight feet on to the ‘“‘ Altmark’s ” } men 
Suddenly the latter flashed the beam of a powerful searchlight on to the quarter-deck with a tremendous spring, and was followed by sailors armed of he 
bridge of the destroyer, to blind the navigator, and then tried to ram This with rifles and bayonets. Meanwhile, another boarding-party stationed further icy se 
the ** Cossack’ avoided by the use of helm and engines The German was aft also clambered aboard the German. Apparently there was some shooting, the 


going ahead and astern; and when the ‘‘ Cossack’ ran mostly on the port quarter-deck of the ‘* Altmark,”’ from the 


now alternately armed guard and 
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1G ALONGSIDE THE “ALTMARK” IN JOSSING FJORD. 


Data SUPPLIED BY THOSE WuHo Took Part IN THE ACTION. 














ON THE SHORE OF JOSSING FJORD: THE BRITISH DESTROYER “COSSACK” COMING UP ON THE STARBOARD SIDE 
) RAM THE “COSSACK”; AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE MOMENT SHOWN IN THE DRAWING WENT HARD AGROUND. 


| Stationed on her from the ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee."" Some of these climbed Leith on the evening of Saturday, February 17. The rescue itself appears 

down from the stern and scrambled across on to the rocks to open fire on to have taken place between 1! and 12 o'clock on the previous night, and 
the British on the ‘* Altmark’s ” poop and bridge. The fire was vigorously the ‘*‘ Cossack "' finally steamed seawards at about 12.30 a.m. An extremely 
returned. Seven Germans were killed in the affray, while of the ‘‘ Cossack’s ”’ interesting feature of the enterprise is the part played by the R.A.F. The 
men Mr. J. J. F. Smith, gunner, was badly wounded. An incidental piece ‘** Altmark "" had been located earlier in the day by three aircraft of the 
of heroism occurred when two of the ‘* Cossack’s”’ officers plunged into the R.A.F. Coastal Command The R.A.F. search began in poor visibility but 
icy sea to rescue a German who had fallen overboard. With the rescue of this improved to brilliant sunshine. The second ship spotted was the 
the British imprisoned in the ‘“‘ Altmark the ‘* Cossack's'’ work was done ** Altmark,”’ and after funnel-high dives to check id ication, the ‘planes 
and she returned to British waters, the liberated seamen being. landed at flew back—another example of successful air and sea co-operation 
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HAMMERING AND SHOUTING TO ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF yp 


DRAWING BY C. E. TURNER, MADE UNDER THE 
SuPERVISIC 


“ALTMARK” PRISONERS HAMMERING ON THE WALLS OF THEIR AMMUNITION-ROOM PRISON, BLOWING WHISTLES AND THRUS 
THE ATTENTION OF THE NORWEGIAN PATROL WHICH WAS JUST ALONGSIDE 


The adventure of the 300-odd British merchant seamen imprisoned in the 
‘‘ Altmark "' reads like some romantic story of the old buccaneering days 
Confined by the German raiders in a ‘‘ hell-ship,"’ under a savage skipper 
with a fanatical hatred of everything English, their hopes rose as the days 


(IN T 
trimmer taken prisoner from the ‘* Tairoa’’ by the ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee"’ 
last December. He was in an ammunition- room with forty-six other 
prisoners. One small hatch in the steel deck above provided ventilation and 
light when the electric light was switched off—as it usually was. During the 


| (the 
| 
" ; ;' the 
grew colder and the ‘* Altmark came northward into the area closely examination by the Norwegians, the Norwegian vessel came alongside abreast g 


the ** 
and o 


patrolled by British forces. There was terrific excitement when at last the of this hatch (as shown in the inset drawing), and the demonstration ha 
coast of Norway could be made out. A small town was seen, which they which followed must have been heard. Some short iron rails had been cla 
thought was Bergen. Gunboats came out to meet the ‘ Altmark.’’ The scene carelessly left in the ammunition-room by the Germans, and with these 
illustrated here was described to our artist by Mr. R. Pittam, a New Zealand the men banged on the sides and bulkheads and on the sprinkler-pipes 


carryi 
were 


all ho 
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F THE NORWEGIANS: “ALTMARK” PRISONERS SEE HOPE FADE. 


E 
SUPERVISION OF Mr. R. PITTAM, OF THE S.S. “ TartRoa.” 


\ND THRUSTING A FLAG THROUGH THEIR GRATING IN A VAIN ATTEMPT TO ATTRACT 
IDE 


* «IN THE POSITION INDICATED IN THE INSET ON THE RIGHT). 


(the fact that this compartment was equipped with spri sr pipes is an additional piece of evidence that 

the *‘ Altmark "’ was designed as a warship) They rattled metal plates, shouted and blew SOS Morse signals ; 

and one man who had made a small Union flag put it on the end of a broom-handle and pushed it through 

the grating. It was promptly seized by a Nazi sailor on deck Later the Germans started winches and a 

windlass going at full speed to drown the clamour Then the gunboats went away, and the hearts of the 

wretched prisoners sank A few days later they saw the * Altmark’'s crew were all wearir lifebelts 
rying arms. After dark they suddenly felt the ship go astern at full speed and then she 

were heard, and then the hatch opened, and an English voice said Any British down there 

all hope seemed gone, the British Navy i rescued then 
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“ALTMARK”; WITH THE 


THE 


Fes. 24, 1940 


LONDON NEWS 


SPEE”—AND AGROUND IN NORWAY. 
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} 3 LARGE IN THE ATLANTIC: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ‘“‘ ALTMARK”’ (LEFT), PUBLISHED 
OUR ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 3, WHICH PERHAPS ASSISTED R.A.F. IDENTIFICATION 
HER. WITH HER IS THE ‘“‘ HUNTSMAN,’ SHORTLY AFTERWARDS SUNK. (Planet.) 
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ANOTHER TELEGRAPHED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “‘ALTMARK” AGROUND IN JOSSING FJORD. 
HER STERN IS TO THE RIGHT. SOME OF THE BRITISH PRISONERS WERE CONFINED 
IN THE WAIST OF THE SHIP, SEEN TO THE LEFT. (A.P.) 
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AGROUND IN A NORWEGIAN FJORD: THE ‘‘ ALTMARK,” FLYING THE NAZI FLAG 
% AT HALF-MAST, STUCK FAST AFTER TRYING TO RAM THE “ COSSACK "—A WIRED 
} PHOTOGRAPH, (Planet.) 
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i A PHOTOGRAPH OF PEACEFUL JOSSING FJORD, FOR COMPARISON WITH THE ‘ E 
TELEGRAPHED ILLUSTRATION ABOVE. THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE ABOVE THE E ‘ 
( 

¥ 


ROAD, ON THE FAR SIDE, AND THE ROAD MAY EASILY BE IDENTIFIED, (G.P.U.) 


EN Se er es : 

Exceptional interest attaches to the leading illustration above—taken by one of the 
‘Admiral Graf Spee's"' sailors—as this was the first photograph ever published in 
Britain of the “ Altmark.” It appeared in our issue of February 3. On her 
captain's declaration that she was a “ defenceless and unarmed merchant ship carrying 
no prisoners,” the “ Altmark" was permitted by the Norwegian Customs authorities 
to proceed on her homeward journey unexamined, and escorted through Norwegian 
territorial waters by units of the Norwegian Navy. Yet she was found by the 
Cossack "' boarding-party to be armed with two pom-poms and four machine-guns, 
while in the Berne List of International Call-Signs for 1939 the ship is duly entered 
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OF THE STRANDED “ ALTMARK,”’ WHICH IS FLYING THE SWASTIKA FLAG cs 
SHOWING MEMBERS OF HER CREW ON DECK, AND OTHERS ON THE ICE 
THE ICE WAS FOUR INCHES THICK HERE. (Wired Photograph, A.P.) 


A STERN VIEW 
AT HALF-MAST, 
BELOW. 


rang, 


—— ee 


as a unit of the German Navy, although her name is omitted from the standard 
| German naval reference books. “‘ There is no doubt,” wrote the Naval Correspondent 
of the ‘ Daily Telegraph," “that she was secretly constructed a year or two ago 
for work of the kind she has since undertaken in the South Atlantic.” As was 


pointed out to Mr. C. E. Turner when he made the drawing reproduced on 
pages 242 and 243, the fact that the ‘ Altmark’s"’ ammunition rooms were equipped 
| with sprinklers is also evidence that she was not designed for peaceful purposes. 
| The more indistinct quality of most of the photographs reproduced above is due, of 
course, to their being telegraphed from Norway to London. 
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PERSONALITIES AND NEWS 
OF THE WEEK. 
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- LIEUT..COMMDR. B. T. TURNER. ~ 
Led the  boarding- party from 
H.M.S. “‘Cossack’’ when she drew 
alongside the German prison-ship 
“Altmark”’ on February 16 in 
Jéssing Fjord, Norway. Joined 
the “Cossack” two years ago last 
August. A good Rugby footballer, 

cross-country runner and boxer. 2 
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~ LIEUT..COMMDR. R. T. WHITE. = 
In command of the _ destroyer 
H.M.S. “ Antelope,”” which sank 
two submarines within half an hour 
on February 9. They attacked 
the convoy she was_ escorting. 
Aged thirty - two. He was pro- 
moted a_ Lieutenant-Commander on 
me September 1, 1938. 
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- MR. ROBERT SMILLIE. = 
Died February 16 ; aged eighty-three. 
President, Scottish Miners’ Federa- 
tion, 1894-1918, and since 1921. 
The real leader of the Coal Strike 
of 1911-12. Labour M.P. for Morpeth, = sos 
1923-9, after seven attempts to enter =~ 
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-~ DR. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. = 
The famous woman doctor, welfare 
expert and psychologist. Died 
February 16, aged sixty-two. She 
specialised in diseases of women, and 
by her vision and foresight did much 














‘ ts to en! GREETED WITH SMILES F ‘ re ‘ “ng i 
Parliament. Urged nationalisation rong ROM FAITHFUL FOLLOWERS: MAHATMA GANDHI ARRIVING IN DELHI % © at ee — Bag men ¢ 
of mines at the Sankey Commission. 2 sei acl FEBRUARY 4 FOR HIS ABORTIVE CONVERSATIONS WITH: THE VICEROY. i the people 3 
sss sees Clad in his familiar flowing kader, wearing sandals and carrying his long pilgrim staff, Mr. Gandhi is here *= a : F 





seen arriving at the house of his host in Delhi, from where he proceeded the following day to New Delhi 

for a with Lord Linlithgow, with a view to endi the constitutional controversy. On his own 

suggestion, however, the talks were postponed, because the Viceroy’s proposals did not meet the Congress 
Party's demands. 
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4. 
= TO 
— MR. R. MacDONALD HUTCHISON. = 
Better known as Harry Tate, the 
comedian, and an idol of the troops 
in the last war. Died on February 14; 
aged sixty-seven. Harry Tate, with 
his endlessly revolving moustache, 
will long be remembered for his 
guying of the early motorist, and 

other sporting figures. 
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“MR. ARNOLD MASON, A.R.A. %! 
At a general meeting of Academicians 


g ng 

and Associates of the Royal Academy 
on February 15 Mr. Arnold Mason 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. The new A.R.A. is 
primarily a_ portrait- painter, his 
work being distinguished by reserve 

and subtlety. Ps 
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MR. JOHN NASH, ARA. ~ 
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en... = —— MR. GUS ELEN. 4 
an iate R.A. on pe 5 ‘ , i OOO LOLOL LL LALA LOL ALLL LOL ADL ALLL ALLL AL AL AL AL LAA AL LO — s> The costermot er comedian Died ; 
February 15, when Mr. Augustus : THE NEW UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CANADA OFFICIALLY WELCOMED AT OTTAWA: on February ie: aged seventy-seven 
a was gn ES. ae Z MR. J. H. R. CROMWELL AND MRS. CROMWELL WITH MR. MACKENZIE KING. Gus Elen, whose songs, such as 
eI Be A of ists Rifles, : Mr. James H. R. Cromwell, who has been inted by President Roosevelt as the new Minister to Canada “Never Introduce Your Donah to a 
1916-18. Well known for his paintings : from the United States of America, Bains Bag renner with his ‘ae: from Washington this month. They were Pal,” were popular before the last 
of English landscapes in a modern : officially welcomed on behalf of the Canadian Government by the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King war, first became famous fifty-eight 
style, which are widely known : Before her marriage, Mrs. Cromwell was Miss Doris Duke, daughter of the American tobacco “ king,” years ago. His last engagement was’ 
& through reproductions. P's to whose fortune she is heiress. ;| with the B.B.C. about a year ago. J 
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’ COMMANDING THE NEW ZEALAND “ © THE C.-IN-C. OF THE FRENCH FORCES IN THE NEAR EAST INSPECTS BRITISH 
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= MAJOR-GENERAL FREYBERG, v.c 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST, WAVING TO A TRANSPORT AT SUEZ. TROOPS NEAR CAIRO: GENERAL WEYGAND WITH SIK A. FP. WAVELI 
The first contingents of the Second Australian Imperial Force and the New Zealand An impressive demonstration of the size and efficiency of the military forces in Egypt 
Expeditionary Force arrived at Suez on February 12, after having been safely escorted was given on February 8, when General Weygand, Commander-in-Chief of the combined 
by French and British warships on their voyage of more than 10,000 miles. This event French Forces in the Near East, inspected Enelish, Egyptian and Indian mechanised units 
is illustrated on page 233. In this picture Major-General Freyberg, V.C., the Officer near Cairo, accompanied by the Commander of the British Land Forces in the Middle 
. Commanding the New Zealanders, is seen waving to the first transport. - | East, Lieut.-General Sir A. P. Wavell. The parade extended for over a mile and a half. 4 
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Photographs by Topical, Barratts, Umiversal, E. and F., Keystone, Lafayette, Art Photo, BA.P.P_A 
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| DEBITS AND CREDITS IN THE WAR AT SEA: A CAMERA RECORD. 
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THE END OF A U-BOAT: THE COLUMN OF BURNING OIL SEEN FROM A BRITISH 
DESTROYER WHICH PICKED UP SOME SURVIVORS. 

If the week ending February 18 was a relatively bad one for Allied and neutral shipping, it was 

also a very bad one for the U-boats. Four were definitely sunk in six days of that week, while 

at least two others are believed to have been sunk by the Navy or the Air Force. The Navy 


have intensified their hunting operations, and every day Germany is finding it more and more 
difficult to keep any submarines operating against recognised shipping routes. (Keystone.) 





THE ‘‘ REPULSE ’—CLAIMED SUNK BY “LORD HAW-HAW,” BUT FOUND UNDAMAGED 
WHEN VISITED BY JOURNALISTS IN BRITAIN RECENTLY : CLEANING I5-IN. GUNS. (P.N.A.) 


‘“Lord Haw-Haw” has more than once claimed the battle-cruiser ‘“ Repulse”’ as sunk; while the 
German naval annual states her to have been torpedoed with the ‘“‘ Royal Oak” on October 14 
She was, however, visited—and found completely undamaged after 130 days’ steaming—by a party 
of British journalists on February 14. The quarters prepared for the royal trip to Canada last May, 
finally made in the “ Empress of Australia,” are now used by the Captain and other officers. 





PLYMOUTH HONOURS THE VICTORS OF THE RIVER PLATE: “‘ EXETER” AND ‘* AJAX” 
MEN MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS TO THE BANQUET AT THE GUILDHALL. (A.P.) 


All work in Plymouth was suspended when the men of the “ Exeter’’ (whose triumphal home- 
coming is illustrated on pages 228 and 229 of this issue), with a contingent from the ‘ Ajax,” 
the smaller cruiser which shared in the victory of the Plate, marched through the streets to the 
} Guildhall. Flags fluttered everywhere as the sailors strode along in their oilskins and white caps. 

Great crowds of citizens cheered frenziedly. The bands of the “ Exeter” (Continued below on right. 





A SYMBOL THAT BRITAIN’S SEA-VALOUR  ENDURES: ““ EXETER’? MEN WITH 
DRAKE’S DRUM, BROUGHT TO THE GUILDHALL BANQUET AT PLYMOUTH. (Keystone.) 


Continued.) led the march. A distinguished company, headed by the Lord Mayor, Viscount Astor, 
had ascembled to greet the men in the Guildhall. For the first time in living memory, Drake’s 
Drum was brought from its resting-place in Buckland Abbey. This historic relic of Elizabethan 
days was taken to the Guildhall and round it sat 300 officers and men from the cruisers—a fitting 
emblem of the endurance of the fighting breed of British sailors. 





THE DESTROYER WHICH RECENTLY SANK TWO GERMAN U-BOATS IN ONE DAY: 
H.M.S, “‘ ANTELOPE ’’——A VESSEL OF 1350 TONS. 


It was officially announced on February 16 that the destroyer which had sunk two U-boats in 
one day in the previous week was the “ Antelope,’’ commanded by Lieut.-Commander R. T. 
White. She is by no means a new vessel, having been launched in 1929. She and her sisters 
of the “ Acasta”’ class were the first destroyers to carry quadruple torpedo-tubes. A portrait of 
Lieut.-Commander White appears on our “ Personalities” page. (Wright and Logan.) 





TORPEDOED 200 MILES W.-S.-W. OF LAND'S END, AND LATER AVENGED BY THE THE SIXTH BRITISH DESTROYER TO BE SUNK SINCE THE WAR BEGAN: 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ATTACKING U-BOAT THE BLUE STAR LINER “SULTAN STAR.” H.M.S. *“‘ DARING,” TORPEDOED WITH A LOSS OF ALL BUT FIVE 

The Sultan Star (12,306 tons) was torpedoed on February 14 some 200 miles W.-S.-W. of The loss through torpedoing of H.M.S. “ Daring " (1375 tons), under the command of Commander 
Land's End. Due largely to the heroism of the radio operator, Mr. Winsor, who refused to leave S. A. Cooper, was announced by the Admiralty on February 19. One officer and four ratings 
the ship until British destroyers replied to his distress signals, only one life was lost. The ship only were reported rescued out of a complement of 162. The Admiralty communiqué stated for 


was two-thirds under water when Mr. Winsor jumped clear. The “ Sultan Star” carried 8000 tons the first time that a British destroyer had been sunk by torpedo. In previous instancesrloss was 
{ frozen meat and 1000 tons of butter. The attacking U-boat was sunk the same day. (A.P.) by mine or collision, or “due to either mine or torpedo.” (Planet.) 
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It was a fitting consummation of the glorious victory over the 
that the crews of the merchantmen transferred 
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and that in the best tradition of the 
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The photographs show the present 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE IN WARTIME: 
“ ALTMARK ” SURVIVORS AND A SOUVENIR. 





NEW COLOURS FOR A BATTALION OF THE WELSH GUARDS: THE KING SALUTING 


AFTER THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY. 


On February 14 the King presented new Colours to two battalions of the Guards—of the Welsh 


Guards, at the Tower of London (as shown here), and, 








: ’ i 
THE QUEENS VISIT TO A FIRST AID POST AND CHILD WELFARE CENTRE : 
TALKING WITH LONDON MOTHERS. 


Attended by Lady Katherine Seymour, the Queen visited on February 19 an Infant Welfare Centre 
which has been opened as a First Aid Post at the Cardinal Vaughan School, Addison Road, 
Kensington. Her Majesty talked to a 
number of the mothers. She is seen with 
them in our picture. To them she 
said that she hoped the idea would 
spread. To a nurse who enquired after 
the royal children’s health, the Queen 
remarked that my Princesses were very 
well. 





HER MAJESTY 


Fes. 24, 1940 





R.A.F. PILOTS WHO LOCATED THE NAZI “ ALTMARK.” 
RECONNAISSANCE MACHINES HAD TO DESCEND TO MASTHEAD IN SONG AND STORY”: MR. 


After news of the rescue of the 300 British seamen by H.M.S. “ Cossack " 
from the German prison-ship “‘ Altmark "’ had been made public, it 
was revealed that three Royal Air Force reconnaissance ‘planes sighted 
the enemy vessel as she crept along the Norwegian coast in the hope 
f reaching Germany with her human cargo. yr. 

of the three pilots examining a map of the North Sea. (Planet.) 


earlier in the day, of the Irish Guards at Wellington Barracks. 
His Majesty wore the appropriate uniforms as Colonel-in-Chief 
on each occasion. (Planet.) 


“THIS GREAT ACTION WILL LONG 


HEIGHT TO ESTABLISH HER IDENTITY. SPEAKING IN H.M.S. “‘ EXETER.” 


ur picture shows two 
“‘came like a flash of light and colour.” (Fox.) 


Notice for prisoners. 





On account of to-day's behaviour of the prisonms they 
will get bread an.' water only to-morrow instead of the regular 


meals. 
Purther J have given order that neither the prisoner 


officer nog the Gvotwor Will Gake their regular roufide after thiss 
Any severe, Case of sickness can be rported on occasion of handing 


down the fpod. th 
At sea, February 15”, 1940. 


he 


BE TOLD 
CHURCHILL 


The ‘“* Exeter” was welcomed on returning to her home 
port of Plymouth by the First Lord, Sir John Simon, 
and Admiral Sir Dudley Pound. In his address, 
Mr. Churchill said that the brilliant action of the Plate, 
in which the “ Exeter ’’ had played a memorable part, 


(Planet.) 















INSPECTING FINISHED FARTHINGS AT THE MINT TO DETECT 
FAULTS AS THEY PASS OVER THE ‘‘ MANGLE.” 


The Royal Mint is stated to be working overtime in an effort to cope 
with the increased demand for farthings, which, ever since rationing 
and controlled prices came into force, have become a more essential 
part of daily expenditure than previously. The photograph repro- 
duced here two officials of the Mint carefully inspecting finished 
farthings as they are passed through the “ mangle.” (L.N.A.) 





Commander. 
' ' 
5 - P > 
rs ate ’ 
A “NOTICE FOR PRISONERS” BROUGHT TO ENGLAND ON FEBRUARY 17 FROM THE “ ALTMARK” SURVIVORS RELATE THEIR EXPERIENCES AS PRISONERS ON THE 
BY A MEMBER OF THE “ COSSACK” BOARDING-PARTY; PUTTING THEM ON BREAD AND WATER FOR “ALTMARK”’ AT THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION: FORMER SEAMEN 


TRYING TO ATTRACT THE NORWEGIANS’ ATTENTION, 


Conditions on board the “ Altmark " were described by a number of the rescued prisoners during 
a visit to the Ministry of Information on their return to England. The survivors in this photo- 
graph include Mr. P. W. Filcec (“ Trevanion "'), Seamen Gosling, McMinn and Tanner (“ Tairoa '’), upon them. 
and Mr. Aubrey Jenkins, of the “ Doric Star,” who is seen standing relating his experiences. The 


As 


OF 


the result 


THE 


of 


‘ TREVANION,” 


“TAIROA,” AND “DORIC STAR.” 


the prisoners attempted to attract the attention of the Norwegian authorities, as illustrated by the 
drawing on pages 242 and 243. According to some accounts, the Germans thereupon turned hoses 

the commotion they had aroused, 
| Norwegians, Captain Dau imposed worse restrictions, as this notice of February 15 shows. Their 
aptain of the “Altmark” treated the prisoners most brutally. When the ship reached Norway, | sufferings did not last long, however, as the Navy rescued 


nearly betraying him to the 


them on February 16. (Aevstone ) 
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“CLEARING-HOUSE” FOR WAR PRISONERS: THE GREAT GENEVA ORGANISATION. 
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Beat roppelt oux membres e@ au personnel a 
seerétariat, dinsi 



































WHERE INFORMATION ABOUT WAR PRISONERS IS EX- 

CHANGED : THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

RED CROSS IN GENEVA— ALSO THE HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE WORLD PRISONERS OF WAR CENTRE. 












ee 
AT WORK IN THE SUB-DEPARTMENT OF THE POLISH 
WAR PRISONERS AT THE WORLD WAR PRISONERS’ 
CENTRE IN GENEVA, WHICH DEALS DAILY WITH A 
HUGE INCOMING MAIL, 


tee 


I, as 





“ALL INDISCRETION, VOLUNTARY OR 

VOLUNTARY, WILL BE THE OBJECT 

SANCTIONS’: THE OFFICIAL ORDER 
SERVICE FOR WORKERS. 
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WITH A SWISS BOY SCOUT IN ATTENDANCE: THE GRAND HALL OF THE 4 
WAR PRISONERS’ CENTRE OF THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS AT GENEVA. 
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7 A DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS HUMANE ACTIVITIFS DEALING DAILY 
WITH SOME 5000 LETTERS: WORK IN PROGRESS IN 
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THE WAR PRISONERS’ CENTRE. 
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THE PRESIDENT, THE SWISS YOUNG POLISH WOMEN SPECIALLY EMPLOYED TO SOLVE LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES 
WRITER M. JACQUES CHENEVIERE, INSTRUCTING WOMEN HELPERS IN FILING. IN REGARD TO POLISH PRISONERS OF WAR AT THE GENEVA 








HEADQUARTERS. 


A recently published Press report gave the number of British prisoners of war in of course, with the 40,000-50,000 Polish 





prisoners now in Germany Activities 
sermany as “ more than 280" (compared with the thousand German prisoners held however, are undertaken on behalf of British prisoners as well as of internees 
in this country), including 112 for the Royal Air Force, and 55 for the Navy, with The Geneva organisation, which kept a card index of no fewer than five million 
120 internees No British soldier has been taken prisoner in the present conflict personal records in the last war, furnishes details of British prisoners to the Lond 
But if the war is not yet in a state of “ volcanic eruption,”’ the Prisoners of War office of the International Red Cross at St. James's Palace, from where parcels 
lepartment of the International Red Cross is already fully functioning at its world | are despatched At present it is underst that a permanent staff, all Swiss, is 
headquarters in Geneva, where much of the business done at present is concerned, i employed 


in the Geneva headquarters totalling five hundred 
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| preparing 
this article I 
have just had a curious experience to which all veteran 
scribes are liable—that of reading something I wrote long 
ago and had quite forgotten. It was in 1907 that I gave 
to the world a modest volume of translations called ‘‘ Greek 
Lives from Plutarch,’’ designed for school reading. The 
great big world rolled on unimpressed, but I was proud to 
hear later that the book had been used at Rugby. On 
referring to it in connection with the first item on my list 
this week, I found some remarks concerning the Father 
of Biography which struck me as new from the mint: 
‘ Historians of Greece and Rome 
have enlivened their pages with 
numerous anecdotes of his, whose 
source they are not always 
careful to acknowledge. Many a 
schoolboy, coming unexpectedly 
in his history lesson upon an 
oasis of human interest, has gone 
upon his dusty way refreshed, 
but unaware from what well of 
geniality he has drunk that 
cheering draught.” Another 
book which I also picked from 
my shelves for reference is a 
volume of that dainty edition 
of North’s “* Plutarch ”’ published 
by Dent in 1899. North’s mag- 
nificent translation, done in the 
exuberant Elizabethan manner, 
was considered (wrongly, per- 
haps) to be too difficult for 
schoolboys, but it helped me 
greatly to render the Greek in 
plain Edwardian style. 





These egotistical memories 
were recalled by a new book that 
will delight all lovers of the 
Classics and of English prose in 
or about Shakespeare’s day, 
namely, ‘‘Tupor  TRANSLA- 
Tions.”” An Anthology Chosen 
by His Honour Judge Clements 


(Oxford : Basil Blackwell ; 
12s. 6d.). In this beautifully 
printed quarto, the excerpts THE OMNISCIENCE 


from many of Plutarch’s ROBINSON ” 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Florio’s Montaigne and North’s Plutarch, much that we 
value in Shakespeare would have been lost.” 


Sir Thomas Urquhart, a learned Scot, eccentric and 
far from dour, is described as ‘* in some respects the greatest 
and certainly the strangest’ of all the translators repre- 
sented. “‘He was the one man of his time,” we read, 
“who could translate Rabelais, and happily it fell to his 
lot to do it. ... Gargantua and Pantagruel were wel- 
comed by those who were struggling for freedom in the 
Europe of the sixteenth century. 
Rabelais was one of the world’s 
great liberators. ‘It was all 
over with the happiness of the 
people,’ wrote Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, ‘and even with religion 
when two men of letters, Rabe- 
lais and Miguel Cervantes, rose 
up, the one in France, and the 
other in Spain, and shook both 
the powers of Monasticism and 
Chivalry. To overthrow these 
two giants they employed no 
other arms than ridicule... . 
Europe saved itself by laughter.’ ”’ 
Obviously our humorists are the 
men to tackle Hitler! As a 
humble member of the trans- 
lating craft, I am grateful to 
the learned compiler of this 
admirable prose anthology. He 
thereby rules out of court the 
false dictum that the benefit of 
a translation rests mainly with 
the translator.. An _ upright 
judge! I find that he is a 
native of Newark-on-Trent. I 
wonder whether he was ever at 
the Magnus Grammar School, 
where I was first initiated into 
the mysteries of Latin and Greek. 


Some anthologists pick their 
flowers in the general field of 
literature. Such personal selec- 
tions are interesting as signs of 
character and taste; they are, 


** SWISS 
DISPROVED !—THIS PIG SURVIVED 


FAMILY 


‘Lives’ (in North’s version) SHIPWRECK WITHOUT CUTTING ITS THROAT indeed, a form of autobiography. 
form the largest section, occupy- WHEN SWIMMING. THROWN OVERBOARD BY They also introduce the reader 
ing over eighty pages. The rest _THE CREW OF A TORPEDOED SHIP, IT WAS to new or unfamiliar authors, 
comprises passages from Hero SAVED BY A NAVAL DRIFTER, OF WHICH and open up fresh trails of 
dotus translated by “ B. R.” IT 1S NOW THE MASCOT. (Fox.) exploration. A very beguiling 
(possibly Barnabe Rich) ; exam ple 


Thucydides, by Thomas Hobbes (author of “* Leviathan ”’) ; 
Heliodorus, by Thomas Underdowne; Cicero — on 
Friendship, by John Harington, and on Old Age, by 
Thomas Newton; Sallust--the Conspiracy of Catiline 
and the War of Jugurtha, by Thomas Heywood ; 
Livy’s Roman History and Pliny’s Natural History, by 
Philemon Holland; ‘Tacitus—Histories, by Sir Henry 
Savile, and Annals, by Richard Grenewey ; Suetonius— 
History of Twelve Cwsars, by Philemon Holland ; 
Apuleius—the Golden Ass, by William Adlington ; Philip 
de Commines—History, by Thomas Danett; Froissart’s 
Chronicle, by Lord Berners ; Cervantes—‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
by Thomas Shelton ; Castiglione—‘t The Courtier,” by Sir 
Thomas Hoby ; Montaigne’s Essays, by John Florio ; and 
Rabelais, by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty. Brief 
biographical notes on the translators are added. Urquhart 
published a scheme for a universal language—still badly 
needed for international understanding. 

The great charm of the book is well indicated by Judge 
Clements in his introduction, where he writes: ‘‘ The 
translators whose work is represented in this volume lived 
in the flowering age of English literature.... They 
wrote the English of Shakespeare and the translators of 
the Bible... . North’s Plutarch is perhaps the greatest 
of them all. A fresh wind blows through his pages. His 
world is full of heroes and, loud or faint, the sound of 
trumpets is nearly always in the air. We... are often 
aware of the movement of mighty armies in moments of 
victory and defeat. No less vivid are the peaceful pictures 
of highways and harbours, homesteads and farms, great 
cities or little towns. . . . We see Rome and Athens with 
their squalor and splendour, and the yellow Tiber and the 
sparkling waters of the blue A°gean."” What could be more 
topical to-day than “ the movement of mighty armies eo 


The man who interpreted Plutarch to the Elizabethans 
had himself seen active service in a great war which 
threatened England—saved then, as she was destined to 
be more than once in history, by the valour of her sailors. 
‘* Sir Thomas North,” we read, “‘ was . . . a son of Edward, 
first Baron North. ... In the days of the Armada he 
took command of joo men of Ely. A likely man to trans- 
late Plutarch. ... North translated the Lives not from 
the Greek but from the French translation of Jaques Amyot. 

Shakespeare read his translation and turned some 
of his splendid prose into immortal verse.” From the 
remainder of his team of translators Judge Clements selects 
for special mention Philemon Holland, John Florio, and 
Sir Thomas Urquhart. Philemon Holland has been called 
the Translator-General of his age. Florio’s work was, 
like North's, familiar to Shakespeare. “* Indeed,” writes 


Judge Clements, “it would be true to say that, without 


is “‘ Epitu SITWELL’s ANTHOLOGY ” 
(Gollancz; 7s. 6d.). Here the 
poetry-lover has ‘infinite riches 
in a little room ’’—more than 800 
pages of poems and extracts, with 
a long critical introduction. Her- 
self a distinguished poet, Miss 
Sitwell can be trusted to give us 
of the best, and her choice of poems 
and extracts, grave or gay, is 
catholic in its range. She has not 
only drawn largely on the masters 
of English song and drama, but 
includes also verses for children, 
an extensive French = section, 
especially valuable, and two pieces 
from the Old Testament. 


THE ‘ EXETER'S 

WAS UNPERTURBED BY THE ENCOUNTER WITH THE PRIDE 

OF HITLER'S NAVY AND THE FIRST MEMBER OF THE 

SHIP'S COMPANY To STEP ASHORE AT PLYMOUTH ON 
FEBRUARY 15. (C.P.) 


TORTOISE-SHELL CAT MASCOT, WHICH 


Doubtless rar 

the main 

motive in gathering a garland of personal favourites 
is the desire to share enjoyment with others. Miss 
Sitwell’s purpose was a little more definite. “ This 
book,” we read, “is meant to be in the nature of 
a travelling companion. ... Years ago, the compiler 
found herself marooned for a week in a house where there 
were few prose books of the slightest interest—and no 
poetry whatever. She determined then to provide, sooner 
or later, an anthology which would come to the rescue of 
someone finding himself in such a plight.’”” And again: 
“It is not a collection that contains all names; it is one 
which represents, only, the collector’s taste.”” Among the 
names omitted are Gray, Byron, and Matthew Arnold, 
and, though there are a good many anonymous Scottish 
ballads, nothing is taken from Scott, Burns or Stevenson. 


In her introduction, Miss Sitwell gives an interesting 
analysis of technical devices—vowel changes and so on— 
by which various poets obtained subtle and delicate effects. 
I am left a little mystified by her colour analogies in de- 
scribing vowel sounds, and in some doubt whether sch 
technique was deliberate or unconscious. It would he 
still more interesting to have explanations of their methods 
from poets themselves, if they have left any. Here is a 
hint for another anthology! One rather vague example 
that occurs to me is Tennyson’s conclusion of ‘‘ The Epic,” 
a prologue to ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur.’”’ Here a poet— 

Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 

Deep-chested music, and to this result. 
The ‘Morte D’Arthur” itself illustrates Tennyson’s 
mastery of onomatopeceia, as in the lines contrasting Sir 
Bedivere’s jerky descent down a cliff with the smooth 
waters lying at its foot. Tennyson’s verbal music, I 
think, is more premeditated than that of any other English 
poet, and Miss Sitwell shows a sensitive appreciation of 
the underlying craftsmanship in some of his finest lyrics. 


With its poetical and romantic associations, the term 
“anthology ’ seems inappropriate to scientific matters, 
yet it might perhaps be applied loosely to a set of chapters 
recording briefly, for the general reader, a selected group 
of the latest discoveries and important developments. 
The work in question is “‘SctENcE Front, 1939.” By 
F. Sherwood Taylor, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. With numerous 
Diagrams (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.). Despite the military metaphor 
in its title, this instructive and brightly written book does 
not deal with improvements in the machinery of mass- 
murder, or new inventions of the class to which Herr 
Hitler’s secret weapon presumably belongs. Any sugges- 
tion of belligerence in the chapter headings is, again, merely 
metaphorical, such as “‘ The War against Cancer ” or “‘ The 
Shock Treatment of Schizophrenia ’’ (a form of insanity). 

























THE ‘‘ ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE”’ AT PLYMOUTH !—TWO OF 
THE ‘ EXETER’S”’ CREW PROUDLY EXHIBITING IN_ ITS 
HOME-MADE CAGE THE WARSHIP’S CANARY, HATCHED ON 
DECEMBER 13 WHILE THE FIGHT WITH THE POCKET- 


BATTLESHIP RAGED, AND SUITABLY CHRISTENED. (C.P.) 


The other subjects discussed are plant growth, chemo- 
therapy, sex and the steroids, the stuff of life, synthetic 
oil (made from coal), television, ‘“‘a crazy liquid ” 
(Helium I1.), the interior of the atom, the new quartz clock, 
the Polar Aurora, and the scientific view of the Universe. 
This last chapter is mainly concerned with the stupendous 
facts of astronomy, which does not lead to comfortable 
conclusions about the destiny of man. More consoling is 
the poet’s assertion (in Watson’s “‘ Hymn to the Sea”) 
Man and his littleness perish, erased like an error and cancelled, 
Man and his greatness survive, lost in the greatness of God. 


While the author has no new warlike terrors to describe, 
he does, on the other hand, suggest that science can act 
as a unifying influence in the world. ‘ The writing of 
this book,” he says, “has confirmed me in a thankful 
belief that science remains, as ever, stubbornly international. 
Even from Nazi Germany, whose spirit may well be thought 
wholly unfavourable to the pursuit of truth, there has 
come an impressive contribution, diminished though it has 
been by the expulsion of the highly gifted Jews. ‘ 
The desire to investigate Nature is independent of, and 
indeed inimical to, politics.” 
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MINES WHERE THE MYCENAEANS GOT THEIR COPPER, DISCOVERED IN CYPRUS. 


CopyriGHT PHOTOGRAPHS BY CouRTESY OF THE CYPRUS DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES. 
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a. 
IN THE VILLAGE OF BRONZE AGE COPPER MINERS, 
IN CYPRUS: 





I. USED 
APLIKI, 


DISCOVERED AT ? 2. 
WHITE PAINTED POTTERY FROM A LARGE STORE-ROOM. 


pomenneneany, 


h) 
‘ 


SPECIMENS OF CLAY PIPES, OR ‘“‘ TUYERES,’’ POSSIBLY USED FOR SMALL E 
BLAST-FURNACES BY THE MYCENZAN COPPER SMELTERS. i 
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Continued.) 

A few sherds of White slip II. (milk bowls), Base-ring and Mycenzaz 
wares from beneath the floors indicate that the construction took piace 
at the height of the Mycenawan period in Cyprus, towards the end of 
Late Cypriot II. (c. 1350-1300 B.C.). 

In the thick layer of rubbish which accumulated on the floor, a seal 
and a number of good quality bronze pins were found. But more 
important than these was the large quantity of slag, almost a sackful, 
found in it and around the hearth. Some also had been used to patch 
walls of a later phase. Slag in such quantity, not previously found in 
connection with stratified material, can only indicate that the occupants 
were acquainted with the art of smelting. In addition, though no actual 
traces of furnaces were found, a number of clay pipes, or ‘‘tuyéres"’ (Fig. 2), 
such as are known to have been used with small furnaces at Laurion 
and other sites, lay among the house débris. The slag, when assayed, 
though in appearance like the Roman, proved to be of the type usually 
known as Pheenician. In its later phase, the house had suffered considerably. 
Some of the walls had collapsed and been roughly patched with large 


The rich copper-mines of Cyprus supplied the Mediterranean lands with 
copper from very early times—a fact perpetuated in our name for the metal— 
cuprum in ancient Italy, plainly connected with the Greek name for the island, 
Kupros. A Bronze Age miners’ village has now heen discovered at Apliki, 
near Lefka, in Central Cyprus, and the following account of the discovery 
is by the Assistant Curator of the Cyprus Museum, Miss J. du Plat Taylor, 
who directed the excavations on ground belonging to the Cyprus Mines 
Corporation, to whom she pays a tribute for their courtesy and personal 
and financial assistance. 





HAT the island of Cyprus should derive its Greek name from the 
metal copper is an indication of the importance of the mining 
industry in ancient times. Strabo speaks of certain Telchines who 
mined the copper, while at a later date it is known that the Egyptians 
obtained copper from the land of Alasia. The size of the numerous 
slag-heaps indicates the extent of the mines ; and the copper ingots with 
Cypriot signs which have been found from time to time, the form 

















in which it was mud-bricks ; the pas- 
exported. But until sage had been blocked 
now no proof has 3. & TORCH-HOLDER of “7 and used as a store 
been forthcoming to ABOUT 1225-1100 B.C.— (Fig. 4), and the 
— $ FOUND IN A_ BURNED Read 
distinguish the later NOUS GELOReINO. 36 largest room divided 
Roman workings LATE CYPRIOT “11B" by a narrow mud- 
from those of the a ry S helek saetiiion. 
earlier, so-called 828  ¢ 


Finally, though the 
rest of the house appears to have been 
abandoned, these rooms were des- 
troyed by fire. This destruction, 


Pheenician period. The discovery, 
therefore, by the Cyprus Mines 
Corporation, of Late Bronze Age 
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these shafts and dumps yielded sherds exclusively of the Late 
Bronze Age, contemporary with the dwellings described below. 
The open-cast, on the other hand, had been worked subsequently 
to the destruction of the houses, to obtain the siliceous rock, 





pottery in their prospecting trenches 
is of outstanding importance. The 
north hill of Apliki, on the right 
bank of the Marathasa River, about 
four miles south of Lefka, has been 
recently opened up and a number 
of Roman galleries and _ shafts 
found, and also a slag-heap near 
the foot of the hill. Prospecting 
trenches at the south end of the 
hill, and the reopening of an 
ancient open-cast on the south- 
west spur in search of gold-bearing 
rock, revealed a number of ancient 
shafts and dumps; also traces of 
several Bronze 
Age houses, 
from which a 





Trials made in 
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due perhaps to an overturned lamp 
igniting the baskets of grain stand- 
ing upon the floor, soon caught the 
beams, and brought the roof crash- 
ing down upon the jars, tools, and 
other objects before they could be 
rescued. In this manner we were 
furnished with a fine, though 
crushed, series of vases (see Figs. 1, 
3, and 5S) and objects belonging to 
Late Cypriot IIIb. period (c. 1225- 
1100 B.C.). In a trial trench in 
the centre of the settlement parts 
of three houses were cleared, and 
showed that the village was built 
in terraced 
levels, with 
streets run- 


in plan to the 











other, contained but a large jar and a stone quern. 
level, beside the door, stood the remains of a clay-lined oven 
Such ovens have been found at Megiddo of the Iron Age, and a 








¥ whole jar and ning horizon. (7~ rt % 
4. JARS FOUND IN SITU, IN A_ PASSAGE a number of tally along 5. A JUG FOUND WITH A FINE, THOUGH 
BLOCKED BY THE COLLAPSE OF WALLS sherds and the hillside. CRUSHED, SERIES OF VASES AND OBJECTS 

q AND THEREAFTER USED AS A_ STORE. stone tools The highest OF ABOUT 1225-1100 B.C 

Cera ntenied: house, similar ma me 


On the street- 








S similar type made from a large pithos may be seen now in 
any Cypriot village. The lowest street-level could not easily 
be explored, for some 4 metres of soil and débris had washed 


6. A BOWL OF A NEW TYPE, NOT PRE- 
VIOUSLY NOTED IN CYPRUS (C. 1350- 
1300 B.C.), FOUND IN A RUBBISH PIT. 


which was probably used as a flux in smelting and may, without 
any direct evidence, be connected with the Roman workings on 
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the north hill. 

The chief features of the settlement were 
the dwellings which extended all over the 
neck of the hill between the two spurs. On 
the first site a house, with a large store-room 
at a lower level, was found (Fig. 7). This 
house, in its earlier phase—similar to many 
found in present-day hamlets—consisted of 
three rooms cut out of the rocky hillside, 
with an open verandah in front. The walls 
were of large mud-bricks on a rubble foun- 
dation. Both they and the rock face were 
covered with a thick gypsum plaster, while 
a lime concrete mixture covered the floors. 
The flat roofs were supported by beams and 
uprights of pine; on these brushwood was 
laid and covered with a thick layer of red 
earth (umber) from the neighbouring dumps, 
forming a compact waterproof mass. There 
was, in addition, the store situated below the 
verandah, in which large jars were ranged side 
by side. Fragments of six of these remained 

in their original state standing about 
a man’s height and bearing the typical relief 
designs around the shoulders. Behind the 
house a narrow passage had been hollowed 
in the hillside leading into a further series 
of rooms belonging to an adjoining house. 

{ Continued opposie. 





7. ENTRANCE AND STORE-ROOM 
SETTLEMENT AT APLIKI, 
HILLSIDE, 


AND AN 
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OF A HOUSE IN THE BRONZE AGE MINERS’ 
WITH THREE ROOMS 
OPEN 


cuT ovuT 
VERANDAH 


OF THE ROCKY 
IN FRONT. 





down over the house remains. But a useful 
criterion for the earlier date of the settlement 
was furnished by the contents of a rock-cut 
rubbish-pit, 4.75 metres in depth. From it 
the pottery series was obtained, typical of 
wares in use towards the end of Late 
Cypriot II. The bowl (Fig. 6) is a new type, 
not previously noted in Cyprus. The ware is 
a coarse reddish brown, burnished inside and 
out, sometimes blackened at the rim. It was 
very common on this site, both as bowls and 
jugs, and has for the present been named 
** Apliki'’ ware. 

To search for the actual remains of furnaces 
and foundries on this site would require ex- 
tensive and costly excavation, which was not 
within the scope of the expedition. But the 
evidence seems to be sufficient to indicate 
that so well-to-do a village of the Mycena@an 
period would not have been situated in a 
remote part of the hills except for the pur 
pose of mining—a fact borne out by the slag 
and other objects as well as by the extensive 
That the site was abandoned 
in the last phase was probably due to the 
cutting of the trade routes at the fall of the 
Mycena@an and the collapse of 
the copper-mining industry, dependent upon 
external trade 


mine workings. 
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VIGILANCE INCREASED BY NAZI THREATS 
TO NEUTRALS: 
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SCALING SNOW-CAPPED 
PEAKS: SWISS MOUNTAIN 
TROOPS ON PATROL, 
ONE LOADED WITH 
WOOD FOR COOKING 


a oO PURPOSES, 
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A DETACHMENT OF THE SWISS FRONTIER 
SKI PATROL ON SERVICE IN THE HIGH 
ALPS, CARRYING SNOW-SHOES, USING 
SKIS AS RIFLE-REST, AND WEARING ! 

SNOW-GLASSES, 





WISS soldiers are now living along 
frontiers threatened by Nazi in- 
timidation in the High Alps, in alti- 
tudes of up to 9000 ft., as independent 
units. They are completely self-con- 
tained, their living quarters being 
snow-caves (the Eskimo “igloo '’) 
excavated in the deep snows of the 
Alpine heights. Here, day and night, 
the troops when off duty eat, or sleep 
in their warm sleeping-bags, under 
conditions of Arctic severity —although 
all those who know the delectable 
Swiss winter resorts will envy them 
their generous allowance of sunshine. 
All the high mountain roads and 
defence points away from the per- 
manent forts are patrolled by these 
troops, who maintain watch day and 
night against any sudden move along 
the German frontier which might 
threaten the peaceful Cantons. They 
wear for camouflage, as in Finland, 
white cloaks—and often white uni- 
forms—and all wear or carry whitened 
steel helmets. Food supplies are 
carried by soldiers on snow-shoes in 
hay-boxes, so that the men on long- 
distance patrols may enjoy hot meals 
at the routine intervals, this being in 
[Continued opposite, 











IN THE FORMER PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE AND THE COUNTR‘ PAR EX‘ 
WITH SNOW-SHOES, STEEL HELMETS, AN MOUNTA 








(ABOVE.) UNITS OF AN 
ARMY AS PROUD AS 
FINLAND'S, BELONG- 
ING TO THE MOST 
MOUNTAINOUS 
COUNTRY IN EUROPE, 
WHOSE ALPS ARE 
COVERED WITH PER- 
ENNIAL SNOW AND 
GLACIERS : NATIONAL 
MILITIA WATCHING 
THE SWISS FLAG 


HOISTED, 9000 FT. UP. H " 
ie, 
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(RIGHT.) READY FOR 
ANY EVENTUALITY : 
A GIANT MEMBER 
OF THE SWISS 
FEDERAL REPUB- 
Lic’S MOUNTAIN 
SKI - PATROL, IN 
FULL ACTIVE-SER- 
VICE DRESS, AND 
| WEARING A WHITE 
i STEEL HELMET, 














t - , . —4 TAKES A “ BREA 
} SLEEPING UNDER CONDITIONS EQUIVALENT TO THOSE AMONG GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS : { THER” ON A 
SWISS SOLDIERS IN THEIR “ IGLOO,"" OR SNOW-CAVE. . s MOUNTAIN TOP 
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SWISS PATROLS KEEP PERPETUAL WATCH 
ON THEIR SNOWY HEIGHTS 
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THE SWISS COUNTER- 3 
PART OF THE HEROIC 





FINNISH SKI PATROLS 
AND, LIKE THEM, 
CAMOUFLAGED BY 
WHITE UNIFORMS 





NOW PERPETUALLY VIGILANT ON 
THE SWISS-GERMAN FRONTIER. FROM 
HEIGHTS REACHED AFTER LONG 


MARCHES, PATROLS DAILY AND NIGHTLY 
LEAVE FOR STRATEGIC POINTS. 
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Continued 

itself a masterpiece of organisation, 
which once constituted one of the 
major problems of the High Command 
It is reported that the accommodation 
of the Swiss mountain troops in the 
ice-caves of Alpine glaciers, and in 
the ‘igloos’ excavated on the high 
slopes, will remain a permanent 
feature of the Swiss defence against 
the German menace summer and 
winter while the present state of 
war exists in Europe. The climatic 
conditions of warfare being in many 
ways similar to those existing on Lake 
Ladoga and the Karelian Isthmus, 
the Swiss Army has been especially 
impressed by the marvellous sustained 
defence successes of the hard-pressed 
Finnish soldiers, who, in face of over- 
whelming numbers, have continued 
to inflict terrible punishment on the 
Soviet hordes. Indeed, their exploits, 
and particularly the achievements of 
the famous white ski- patrols, have 
inspired the High Command to make 
a complete study of the methods of 
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NTR’ PAR EX¢ ELLENCE, FOR WINTER SPORTS: A SKI PATROL, EQUIPPED Z the Finnish ski troops in order that 

AN MOUNTAINFERS’ ROPE, ON THE MARCH. ¥ Swiss Alpine divisions could augment 

ae etic ata cecil taht iiaiinaiinittnctbatianamatiaai and intensify this class of training in 
modern warfare (Photopress.) 











(ABOVE.) IN THEIR 
PROGRESS TO TAC 
TICAL POINTS, ALPINE 
TROOPS, ROPED TO 
GETHER, ENCOUNTER 
AND OVERCOME ALL 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
TRAINED GUIDES, 
AND OBSTACLES THAT 
WOULD APPAL THE 
MOST HARDENED 
TOURIST ARE PART 
OF THE DAY'S WORK 











(LEFT.) THE SWISS 
ARMY'S FRONTIER 
WATCH AT 9000 FT 
A SOLDIER DIGGING 
AN “I1GLO0" AS A 
SHELTER FOR THE 
NIGHT AT THE END 
OF A LONG MARCH 
ACROSS SNOW 





COVERED HEIGHTS 


‘*4BKOCHEN IN EINER SCHNEEHUTTE ” 


TAKING A HOT MEAL ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
; - e REMINISCENT OF SCENES OF POLAR EXPLORATION 
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By IVOR BROWN. 


World of the Cheatre. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL TOUCH. 

HE drama can be handled in a dozen different ways 

and every single one of them is right—if it is good 
of its kind. At least, that is a tolerant philosophy which 
strikes me as common-sensible. We can enjoy a show, 
for example, just because it has a_ fresh, charade- 
like amateurism or because it brings into the routine 
of entertainment a_ kind of airy spontaneity, as 
though somebody had concocted it in a fit 
of inspired glee. Some of the little revues 
which have proved so popular during the last 
year possess that sort of touch-and-go quality. 
Of course, I know that the apparent spon- 
taneity has been achieved by taking pains 
and by showing professional efficiency. But 
the result is different from such detailed 
expertness as the large-scale preparation of 
a new Cochran revue provides. 

In the case of “ Lights Up !”, Mr. Cochran’s 
new presentation at the Savoy Theatre, one 
felt even before the start that one was in for 
something both more ambitious and more 
elaborate than any of the wartime shows so 
far put on. If a Cochran show misses the 
mark it is because somebody has mistaken 
the target. The gun itself and the handling 
are certain to be of the highest quality. 
“Lights Up!” may perhaps disappoint those 
who believe that at the moment the public 
want their fun to be uproarious and crazy. 
That is a question of the target, not of the 
hand on the trigger. Once it is granted that 
a wartime revue need not be made up of 
wild clowning and gang-plank parades, then 
“Lights Up!” deserves our warmest approval 
for the skill, the slick, professional skill, with 
which it cultivates light comedy, light music, and 
dancing, on which tight is beautifully thrown. 

So one gets the impression that a thorough 
job of work has been done, a welcome impres- 
sion after some of the scamped and scrappy 
shows of recent weeks. By nobody is the 





THE ART OF THE BOOST’’: MR. CLIFFORD MOLLISON IN THIS SKIT ON 


PUBLISHERS’ “BLURBS ”’ IN “LIGHTS UP!"’; WITH (L. 


STANLEY, MARTYN GREEN, EVELYN LAYE AND JAMES HAYTER BEHIND HIM. 


professional touch more deliciously shown than 
by Miss Evelyn Laye, whose “ period "’ songs 
about hearts, sad and gay, and champagne 
and the past are delivered with the most 
precise comprehension of what difference a 
glance or an intonation will mean. Miss Laye 
has added to her vocal resources just that 
sense of quick, light mischief, never too much 
pointed or emphasised, yet perfectly clear to 
all parts of the house, which implies the real 
mastery of craft, the true professional adroit- 
ness in timing and technique. Even the most 
gifted amateur, intending these fine shades, 
would probably crush or coarsen the fabric of 
the text or the idea: he would know exactly 
what he wanted to do and yet be incapable 
of doing it 

Watch Miss Lave, for example, as_ the 
conjurer’s assistant, in a sketch of ridiculous 
accidents. Mr. Clifford Mollison, appearing as 
a foreign magician, suggests that, whatever 
may be his power (or lack of it) in prestidi- 
gitation, he is an actor as well as a comedian 
The conjurer’s character leaps to life in its 
idiom and accent as well as in its cloak and 
moustaches. Miss Laye is no less finished 
as the unfortunate magician’s page-boy-clad 
assistant who anticipates his every wish so “tue 
far as to do the trick for him or even before 


up! ”—THE NEW COCHRAN REVUE AT THE SAVOY: 
(CENTRE) SINGING ‘“‘ YOU ’VE DONE SOMETHING TO MY HEART,” IN THE EDWARDIAN 


** LIGHTS 


Mr. Cochran’s new revue comes up to the highest expectations. 
in a series of enchanting réles; the leading comedian is Clifford Mollison; Phyllis Stanley, a 
versatile singer and dancer, appears in such numbers as “ After Dark’ 
and as the secretary in a comedy of three, “ The Turning Worm.’ 

welcome “Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies’”’ once more, in a blacked-out, wartime London. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION 
AN AMUSING SERIES OF SKITS ON THE ODD WAYS OF OUR COUNTRYMEN, 


him and generally to go one better than the master. 
This is no occasion for any brand of spontaneous, bubbling 
fun. It needs timing to the split second by most patient 
rehearsal—and gets it. 

Few would claim that “ Lights Up!” is as broadly 
laughable as some of the other after-dinner shows. But 
I for one would certainly claim that it is the best staged 
and the most elegant. Mr. Noel Gay’s music, the dancing 





PERIOD SKETCH ENTITLED ‘‘ON AND OFF.” 


of Mr. Lindon and Miss 
Phyllis Stanley, the light 
comedy of Mr. Clifford 
Mollison and Mr. Martyn 
Green, the Cockney 
characters of Miss Doris 
Hare—they are all what 
the public wants — or 
better. Nothing in it is 
slow or clumsy or ugly. 
Mr. Cochran is an amateur 
of the theatre in that he 
really loves it all, from 
its solemnities at one end 
to its spangles and _ its 
slapstick at the other. 
He is immensely profes- 
sional because he insists 
on leaving nothing to 
chance. He organises the 
evening, not from the 
curtain’s rise, but before 
that. He has always con- 
sidered atmosphere and 
the initial mood of the 
audience, and so creates 
the impression (it may be 
only an_ illusion—but let 


really to be the gayest 
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EVELYN LAYE 


Miss Evelyn Laye appears 


*(in the black-out sketch), 
* It is a joy, too, to 


“Ir’s JUST NOT ME”: 
R.) PHYLLIS that pass) that this is LIKE HER PORTRAIT UNTIL IT HAS BEEN RUINED BY THE ANGRY ARTIST— 








possible night at the brightest possible show in 
town. To procure such an anticipation of delight is 
professionalism of the highest order. 

Club theatres of midget proportions, where you sit in 
an auditorium whose size and shape are reminiscent 
of a motor-coach, are usually associated with amateurish 
proceedings. How well I know the trying-out of an 
inadequate play, usually with a good idea incompetently 
stated, by an under-rehearsed cast on a 
stage so diminutive that an actor cannot 
put on his coat without having to open 
the door, and the producer, endeavouring 
to manceuvre the characters on a square yard 
of carpet, discovers only too painfully that 
three ’s a crowd. It was the more pleasant, 
therefore, to find at the Torch Theatre, in 
Wilton Place, one of the most efficient plays 
of the winter with a new actress who, lacking 
great experience, seems to know exactly what 
she has to give and just how to give it. Miss 
Barbara Mullen, who enjoyed a great success 
as a Scottish Cinderella turned for a week or 
two into a poor little rich girl in Miss Aimée 
Stuart’s play ‘‘ Jeannie,” did not score just 
because: she has been gifted with a poignant 
personality and can establish pathos without 
effort, but because she seems, in her short pro- 
fessional career, to have learned quite enough 
of the business to exploit her natural charm. 

As this piece is certain to be promoted to 
a larger theatre, I shall say more of it when 
I have seen it on a larger stage. It is enough 
to remark for the moment that it is simple 
with skill and sentimental with sincerity, and 
that such combinations, professionally handled, 
can scarcely fail. Mr. Eric Portman, so often 
performing brilliantly in exotic or tempera- 
mental réles, demonstrates that he can be 
an uncommonly good actor in the part of a 
commonly good—or fairly good—fellow. 

The D’Oyly Carte Company has set out 
once more and will, when this article appears, 





EVELYN LAYE, AS THE SOCIETY LADY, DOES NOT 


AND TURNED INTO ‘‘ SOMETHING MODERN.” 


be starting a three weeks’ season at Streatham 
Hill. I can imagine no more certain relief from 
the miseries of 1940 than the tunes of 1890. 
Sixty, fifty, and forty years on, Gilbert and 
Sullivan triumphs over the march of time. 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” has been newly 
dressed and decorated in its turn. Redressing 
the operettas does not mean relaxing the old 
standards of song, diction, and deportment. 
The formal moves and delivery of the lines 
remain in very strong contrast with the easy 
going naturalism of our modern stage. I 
imagine that the intonations and gestures are 
very close to those of the original production 
and have been handed down with strict pro- 
fessional orthodoxy. If that is so, it is 
extremely interesting. Tradition ig the theatre 
is a fascinating subject. What a pity the 
Restoration so far broke the Tudor and Stuart 
traditions of English acting! If it had not 
done so, we might have had far more knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s own stage. So now, if D’Oyly 
Carte methods seem a trifle archaic to the 
young playgoer, let us be thankful that 
“‘ business "’ and intonations are being preserved 
in continuity so that we are in direct touch, 
as it were, with the illustrious originals. They 


MARTYN GREEN, AS A DIE-HARD COLONEL, OPENS made history; we have at least the duty to 


(L.N.A.) hold it safe in our keeping 
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The Silent Sports Car 
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and RAINCOATS 


Moss Bros. have been making Service 
Mackintoshes these fifty years—time 
enough to have seen a few nasty 
downpours and proved their worth! 
They are scientifically made, cut to the 
accepted pattern for Navy, Army, and 
R.A.F. (and for Women’s Services 
too) and are supplied in all sizes. 
We need hardly add that they are 
also completely impervious to the 
dirtiest weather. 


MILITARY MACKINTOSH 


as lilustrated . - - 73/6 


The same quality Mackintoshes and 
Raincoats always available for Civilian 
and Sporting wear. 


POST ORDERS can be fulfilled and 
goods despatched without delay. 





MOSS BROS 


- COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 \ 
(12 lines) 


Also at 

5, St. Ann's Square, Manchester 2; 
76, Park Street, Bristol 1; 

and 29, London Road, Camberley. 











Banking in 1940 


Little outward change has been seen in the realm of 
domestic banking since the outbreak of war. None the 
less, extensive precautions have been taken behind the 
scenes to protect the customer’s interests. 


In all cases where it is considered essential, independent 
duplicate records are made against possible emergency 
an immense task both in the initial collation and in the 
recurring operations day by day. 


The Clearing System has also been completely reorgan- 
ized to meet the new conditions, and when it is remembered 
that many hundreds of thousands of cheques pass through 
the Bankers’ Clearing House daily, the magnitude of the 
task for each constituent Bank can be imagined. 


But these and other impositions of the hour may 
cheerfully be borne so long as the tradition for service—a 
Bank’s greatest asset—emerges unscathed. 

Issued by 
Nati 1 Provincial 


Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 





OTORING sport in general has come to a 
complete standstill as far as the belligerent 
countries are concerned, and in Belgium, Switzerland 
and Holland, too. In Italy, on the 
other hand, a full programme of 
motor- racing has been arranged for 
the coming season. In fact, the 
International Calendar that has just 
been issued by the A.I.A.C.R. con- 
sists of twelve Italian events, and 
one each to be held in the United 
States, Greece and Rumania. The 
British, French and German national 
organisations have not even bothered 
to book provisional dates. 5 
The first race will be the famous 
Targa Florio in Sicily, which will be 
held on April 7 for t1}-litre cars 
only. This will be followed by a 
new version of a favourite race with 
British drivers, the Mille Miglia, 
which will be held this year on a 
closed circuit and will be called the 
Grand Prix de Brescia. It was in this 
race that M.G.s did so well some 
years ago. The Tripoli Grand Prix— 
known as “‘ the race of millions’’ for 
the vast sweepstake held in connec- 
tion with it—will take place on the 
extremely fast Melhalla circuit on 
May 12, but for obvious reasons 
the Italians will not have the 
opportunity of taking their revenge 


on Mercédés-Benz for the  crush- 
ing defeat inflicted on them by 12-H.P. 
the Germans last year, when the 


winning 1500-c.c. Car averaged over 120 m.p.h. for 
the whole race. 

Then the scene will shift to the Hoosier Bowl, 
Indianapolis, U.S.A., where on May 30 hundreds of 
thousands of Americans will make an annual holiday 
of the International Sweepstakes, run over a distance 
of 500 miles under the International Grand Prix 
formula. Here again the Italians are likely to be to 


A TYPICAL ENGLISH BYWAY NEAR WEOBLEY, IN HEREFORDSHIRE, AND ON 


the fore in an endeavour to follow up the success 
of the American-owned-and-driven Maserati which 


last year scored the first victory by a European car 

in this classic race for more than a dozen years. 
The next event of any importance will be for 

the Princess of Piedmont Cup at Naples on June 23, 


ie 4 





a race in which the English driver, J. P. Wakefield, 
defeated the best Italian drivers last summer. Now- 
adays Wakefield has sterner work to do in the service 
of the Fleet Air Arm. 

The first of the two hill-climbs on the Calendar 
will take place on July 21 with the ascent of the 
Stelvio Pass—known to most ‘G.B.” British 
motorists—the other being the Feleac hill-climb in 


IT A WOLSELEY 
SALOON, ITS SLIDING ROOF OPEN TO LET IN THE WINTER SUNSHINE. 


Rumania on Oct. 6. The remaining Italian races are 
the Coppa Ciano, the Targa Abruzzo, the Coppa 
Acerbo, the Circuit of Carnaro, and a grand finale 
at Monza speedway on Sept. 8, when the Italian 
Grand Prix, with its curtain-raiser, the Grand Prix 
of Milan, will be held. 

It is an ironical commentary on the 
relation between motor-racing and war 
that, in a year when the majority of 
the important European events have 
been cancelled for that reason, the 
Grand Prix of Spain should be re- 
vived. It will be the first time this 
race has been run since the Civil War 
caused it to be indefinitely postponed 
in 1936. This year it will take place 
on Sept. 29, either at Barcelona or 
San Sebastian. 


‘* ADMIRAL’S WIFE.” 
(Continued from page 236.) 

could not spoil. I think there is not a 
grain of evil in her composition. She is 
humble, charitable, pious, of gentle temper, 
with the finest principles, with a great deal 
of discretion, void of any degree of art, 
warm and constant in her affections, mild 
towards offenders, but rigorous towards 
offence, and speaks her mind very freely 
to young people in regard to the fashion- 
able levities. . . . And as she has a great 
deal of cheerfulness in her manner, what she 
says does not look the lessons of severity.” 
When the Admiral was missing at sea, she 
showed her feelings (and her usual gift of 
phrase) in a letter to her sister: “ What 
gives me most concern is Mr. Boscawen’s 
delay ; the Admiralty do not know where 
he is or what he is doing. He may be 
gathering laurels, but they are so deadly 
a plant that I could wish he was at his 
inglorious fireside. I am very uneasy for that poor 
woman Mrs. Boscawen, who is still at Portsmouth. If any 
accident should happen to him I should go post to her.” 

There are several good portraits in the book, including 
one of the Admiral by Reynolds which is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Some have no attribution, including that 
of Mrs. Boscawen herself. I think I might have hazarded 
Allan Ramsay for it even had he not been a known friend 
of the family. 
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without fear of pain and discom- 
fort afterwards. It is acid that 
makes you unable to digest your 
food, and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets relieve that acidity at once. 
You can prove this at your next 
meal. Take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets and you will find that your 
indigestion has vanished; you can 
eat what you like without fear. 
Buy the Tablets now and make 
your next meal a pleasant one. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. and 
\/-. Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6. 
Obtainable everywhere. 





MILK os MAGNESIA 


- BRAND 


TABLETS 
SLIP A @° BOX 


IN YOUR POCKET OR BAG 


* Milk of Magnesia ' is the trade mark 






















WHY WAR? 


By Charles Spencelayh 





THE ACADEMY PICTURE OF THE YEAR “je 


In response to many requests this appealing 
picture, which was reproduced in “ The Tatler, 
has now been published in separate form. 


Specially printed copies in full colour on art paper 
(size of picture 134 Xx 104 Ins.). Price 1/6 (post free), or 


mounted on plate-sunk mounts, ready for framing, 3/6 each. 


Order with remittance should be sent to :— 


THE PUBLISHER, 32-34, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 


- 
WE WILL SEND THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY, AND H.M. FORCES IN 
FRANCE, AT REDUCED RATES. 


6 Months 19/6 
(Post Free) 


3 Months 10/- 


ORDER FORM 


To the Publisher, 

The Illustrated London News, 

32-34, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C. 4 


Please enter a subscription to THE 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, for the 

following, in accordance with your 

special offer to members of the Royal 

Navy, and H.M. Forces in France, for 
[-] 3 months. 
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of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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Whether you are in uniform or not, on munitions or other Government 
work, don't neglect your skin because of changed conditions. Keep up 
the regular daily applications of Larola to tone and nourish the skin 
to keep your face and hands beautifully soft, white and smooth. Lavole, 
pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, is applied in a minimum of 
time .. . it prevents red and roughened skin and is the ideal skin tonic for 
the busy woman. Write for a free copy of the Larola Booklet 
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QUND SECURITY 
meoium More important than ever to-day is the 
prain'on significance of the name ‘Player’ to 


rok Ties ~~ cigarette smokers. It is a guarantee that 


i! 








“The Cult of Beauty.” 


7 cm 1/6 & 
20 for I/¥s° quality and purity remain unchanged. From Chemists 
omens 2, 6 and Stores or 
7) g, — per Post Free in 
/ od oa bottle U.K. direct from 





IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


NCCS516 0 


Favourites with Canadians |" BAR 
British Consols LIN - 


Specially Designed 
An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as D E NTURE Pl PE 


dependable as its name —Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarettes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 
with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


Canada's largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 





M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 








YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


Py lied by BAILEY’S * CALIBAN’ 
AM. Worked by falls of water as 

low as 3feet given by running brooks. 

No running costs or attention 


SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 
























a 
ata i Guaranteed entirely 
Rare British Colonial Stamps 
sent on approval. 
The cheapest dealer in the World for 
British Colonial rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 


The Ideal 
Pipe for Den- 








tures Perfectly 
balanced Barling 
made The thin, light 


mouthpiece counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth 








The pertect 

pipe in every way. Small and medium, 
} 

10/6; Large. 12/6. Extra large sizes, 15/ 


A TAKE-TO-PIECES MODEL of R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY” | »-: 2B 
auing 
































There are few things more intriguing and decks are numbered, and details can be 
instructive than these ‘‘movable deck” identified easily by reference to a guide 
models of RMS. “ Queen Mary.” Deck supplied. The model is 12 inches long Pl PE ot 
by deck the ship’s wonderful interior may price 3/6, postage and packing inland 
be examined Correct and to scale, all 9d. extra. Abroad 2/6 extra Cc 
, Orders with remittance hould be ent ft t th t ‘ Baring & 
still handed round jus a eae oon A it 
Sti landed YOUNG JUSL| LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 23-24, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4| {))) Fah 1822, [be oll fem of pipemake 
as they handed it down 
Nothing has changed about th nimital re Patum ~ . 
Peperium, “ the Gentleman's Re lish he same 
pot holds the same precious paste appetites ress nd ~~ 
- pear to atifying w ay t l g lively vour. ~\ } 
othir ing basteses Sy place of Par m Peperiun the ASK YOUR CHEMIST i; \ HYGIENE ron WOMEN 
Gentleman's elist irely because t is ne \ 
f the few perfect tt s in this —— t world FOR FREE BOOKLET P REW 
Serve it on toas ag gos Beet: vouries . 


Osborns s }— E 
PATUM PEPERIUM ; 
<cece GENTLEMAN RENDELLS A 


























he Csreatest all table delicacies 
Spe Seociala original A PRODUCTS NE CONTINENTAL HOTE! 
wie SFuleted Anchovies n Ol, ad Oxbora EMININE HYGIE 
A © 3 e for sus (Euvee, A FOR F PRANCE 
avout ‘f ; TREE RE IPE BOOK to Dept. LL APPROVED BY DOCTORS on temt~Seee ae 
( "OSB RN § CO. LTD. LONDON, Nt 
peers eo SoU ae b yeu wal The te NURSE DAEW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. WC! 
Ihtalinahle at a the hea ir ore “tores. et 
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THERE'S A WEALTH OF ENTERTAINMENT 


IN 
“i INSI DE KNOWLEDGE” 


A large number the informative dia- these interesting sectional drawings are 
grammatic drawings, age by that well-known reproduced as panoramas, EACH MEASURING 
artist G. H. Davis, which have been published OVER THREE FEET WIDE. They show British 
from time to time in THE ILLUSTRATED warship types—a Battleship, a Cruiser, a Flotilla- 
LONDON NEWS, are now available in Leader, a Submarine, and an Aircraft-Carrier 
collected form in a special 32-page publi- —and many authoritative drawings of home 
cation entitled “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE.” This defence organisation. You are sure to find 
will appeal to all who want to know the “INSIDE KNOWLEDGE” to be of absorbing 
inner workings of things which the majority interest, and it would make an ideal present 
of us see only from the outside. Many of for a boy or girl at home or overseas. 


BOUND IN A “LEATHER FINISH" COVER (205" < 143") PRICE 3/6 (By Post: Inland 4/3; Foreign and Eire 4/6, 
Obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son’s branches, and principal Booksellers, or direct from The Publisher :— 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 32-34. St. Bride Street. LONDON, E.C.4 








